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COMMENCEMENT—1ro11 


ITH an academic procession so long that it was split into 
two divisions, Columbia’s one hundred and fifty-seventh 
Commencement began at 10 a. m. on June 7, and passed into history 
at I0 p. m., or later, of the same date. The intervening hours 
were crowded with formal and informal functions, all of which, 
in spite of lowering skies and frequent showers, passed off suc- 
cessfully, except the baseball game, which was abandoned because 
of the weather. All the old stand-bys of the alumni were there and 
some others, notably a group of members of the class of ’61, a 
majority of whose surviving members came back for their fiftieth 
anniversary. IQOI was out in force for its decennial; ’86 were the 
chief alumni figures of the day, celebrating their twenty-fifth anni- 
versary; and ’81, not to be outdone, added to its achievements the 
institution of a quinquennial celebration. 

The great numbers in attendance emphasized more than ever 
the need for an assembly hall of adequate size. The recipients of 
the one thousand six hundred degrees conferred alone filled more 
than half the three thousand seats of the Gymnasium, and hundreds 
of interested friends were necessarily excluded. 

After the opening prayer by Chaplain Knox, President Butler 
delivered his address of farewell to the graduates, his subject being 
“The age of irrationalism.” 

It is the fashion of historians and students of history to fasten 


a particular century, or age, or epoch, both in the imagination and 
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in the memory, by giving to it a name. We know what is meant 
when one speaks of the age of Pericles, or the age of chivalry, or 
the age of reason, as in each case mankind has hit upon a great 
personality, a distinctive institution, or an intellectual movement to 
serve at once as label and as guide-post. What shall we call the 
time in which we live, and how shall we designate the intellectual 
movement in which this great company of men and women has 
been trained to take, I hope and believe, an effective and improv- 
ing part? 

This age of ours has been called the age of irrationalism. It 
is accused of over-subilety and of preciosity, of impertinent self- 
confidence, and of vulgar lack of respect for what has been. Irra- 
tionalism in one shape or another is said to furnish the dominant 
note for every department of our life, and to be as powerful in 
philosophy and in sociology as in literature. We are accused of 
having departed, and of seeking to depart still farther, from the 
approved ways and from established standards, and of having a 
feverish desire to find new things to say and new ways of saying 
them. 

There is a good measure of truth in all this, and it is well to be 
on the lookout for the temptations and the dangers which our 
critics point out. It may well be that we have confounded novelty 
with originality and change with development, and that, like the 
ancient Athenians, we spend our time in nothing else but either 
to tell or to hear some new thing. 

Certain it is that we are curiously under the influence of phrases, 
and that argument by epithet has come to take a high place in our 
ratiocination. ‘To call a man, a movement, or a proposal by either 
a flattering or an obnoxious name is to remove them at once from 
the serious and thoughtful criticism of a large part of the popula- 
tion. Most persons are for or against a proposal because of what 
it has been called. This of course is not intelligent and it is not 
rational; but it is very common. So far as the larger public is con- 
cerned, the last half-century of science, a truly marvelous period, 
has made absolutely no impression on the thinking habit. It has 
destroyed many prepossessions and not a few beliefs, but it has not 
taught mankind to think. Our age is less reflective by far than 
was the eighteenth century or the first half of the nineteenth. Men 
are now so busy hunting for something new that they have no time 
to inquire what the word new means. 

It is odd that we should have fallen so largely into this mood 
within a short generation after the doctrine of evolution had taken 
firm hold of the minds of cultivated men. If there is any one thing 
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which that doctrine teaches more clearly and more insistently than 
another, it is that all true development and progress are out of and 
because of what has gone before; and that they are to preserve, 
not to destroy, those structures, habits, tendencies, and accomplish- 
ments which have shown themselves physically or morally fit; 
that is, suitable or worthy. It is not easy to explain why the con- 
dition which surrounds us exists, but exist it certainly does; and the 
educated man or woman of today has literally to struggle against 
being swept into the current of irrationalism. 

Not long since there was a significant and amusing discussion 
in France as to why so large a proportion of the public men of 
that country come from one section. Many opinions were ex- 
pressed, but one well-known social philosopher wrote that in his 
judgment the explanation was very simple. This, he said, is the 
age of the crowd and of the demagogue; that particular section of 
France provides both. Without either accepting this judgment or 
dissenting from it, we may be instructed by it. Whatever else 
this age may be, it certainly is the age of the crowd and of the 
demagogue. The crowd, with its well-marked mental and moral 
peculiarities, is everywhere in evidence; and demagogues political, 
demagogues literary, and demagogues religious din our ears with 
hungry cries. A torrent of talk is abroad in the land. The crowd 
just now, the world over, sways from right to left in policy, in 
belief, and in action, and cries out with wild enthusiasm today for 
the demagogue—political, literary, or religious—that it tramples 
under foot tomorrow. The art of being a demagogue appears to 
be easy and quick to learn, and the rewards of the successful prac- 
tice of the art have strange fascination for minds and characters 
that one would like to think in all respects worthy. But we are 
under no obligation either to run with the crowd or to follow every 
demagogue. 

The obvious attitude of the trained mind is not one of acquiesc- 
ence in the temporarily popular or in the pursuit of the new, but 
one of searching for those basic principles revealed in the structure 
of human society and of nature, on which alone lasting policies and 
institutions can be built. To the man who does not think and 
who can not think, the most reactionary proposal, if only it bear 
the label progressive, attracts as though it were a genuine advance. 
Selfishness and ambition clothed in the apparatus and nomenclature 
of virtue have great success in securing the support of those really 
disinterested and well-meaning persons for whom a label acts as an 
effective substitute for thought. We should not let them deceive or 


mislead us. 
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It is, of course, not easy to think. Very few human beings 
have formed the habit of persistent thinking in regard to those 
matters which press upon their attention and which solicit their 
interest and their help. Most of us are dominated by the news- 
paper headline, and the men who write these headlines are the real 
makers of current history. 

In order to think and to form the habit of thinking, one must 
have a point of departure. That point of departure may safely 
be taken in deep-rooted respect for what has been, for what has 
lasted, for what has charmed and delighted generation after genera- 
tion and century after century. No one can intelligently face for- 
ward who has never looked intelligently back. 

The true and most useful type of conservative is one who, as 
was said of King Alfred, bases his character upon old facts, but 
who accepts new facts as a reason for things. Change through 
conviction is real intellectual progress. Change through vague 
yearnings, through nervous excitement, through following a pur- 
veyor of phrases and platitudes, through rebellion against the laws 
of nature and of man, or through restless inability to understand, is 
not progress but reaction. The typical self-styled progressive of 
today appears to believe that any leap in the dark is better than 
standing still. So he invents novelties in politics, in literature, and 
in religion, and plays with them in full view of a delighted and 
admiring public. ‘This is irrationalism in full operation. 

University study should have taught each of you that one of our 
main businesses in life is to form the habit of tracing facts, theories, 
projects, and schemes back to controlling principles, as well as to 
gain that genuine historical point of view which makes the words 
development and progress aglow with lively meaning. 

These habits will defend us from the allurements of irrational- 
ism and will aid in defeating and destroying it. The power of 
robust and independent thinking is irrationalism’s mortal enemy. 

If those who go out from the universities are not proof against 
irrationalism, what hope is there for the less fortunate and less ad- 
vantaged? One who despite his training feels a temptation to yield 
to irrationalism because it is popular and easy, may perhaps take 
a hint from Dr. Johnson. “I am sometimes troubled,” said Bos- 
well, “by a disposition to stinginess.” “So am I,” replied Johnson 
“but I do not tell it.” 


The College candidates for degrees were presented by Dean 
Keppel, the Barnard candidates by Dean Gildersleeve, both the new 
deans acting in the capacity for the first time. The law students 
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were presented by Dean Stone, and the medical men by Dean 
Lambert, after the administration of the Hippocratic oath by Dr. J. 
G. Curtis. Dean Goetze presented the science candidates, Dean 
Wheeler the candidates in architecture and music, Dean Russell the 
Teachers College graduates, Dean Rusby the pharmacy candidates, 
Professor Thomas the candidates for the degrees of master of 
arts and doctor of philosophy, and Professor Trent the recipients 
of honorary degrees. 

Columbia College furnished the largest number of graduates 
in its history, 93 bachelors of arts and 48 bachelors of science. 
Barnard graduated 105, the law school 94, medicine 70. Degrees 
were given to 46 engineers of mines, 6 metallurgical engineers, 
28 civil engineers, 10 electrical engineers, 15 chemical engineers. 
In architecture 4 received the bachelor’s degree, one the degree of 
bachelor of science in architecture, and 2 a certificate of proficiency. 
There were two candidates for bachelor of music. In education 
214 received the degree of bachelor of science, 15 the doctor’s 
diploma, 84 the master’s diploma, 222 the bachelor’s diploma, 153 
special diplomas. From the College of Pharmacy 11 received the 
degree of pharmaceutical chemist, 3 the degree of doctor of phar- 
macy. The degree of master of arts was conferred on 315 candi- 
dates, that of doctor of philosophy on 76. Honorary degrees 
were conferred as follows: 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


DANIEL Epwarp Moran. Born at Orange, N. J., 1864. 
Graduated from Columbia School of Mines with degree of civil 
engineer, 1884, since which time he has pursued the practice of his 
profession to the credit of himself and of his alma mater. . Mr. 
Moran has devised many improvements in the construction of deep 
pneumatic foundations, improvements that have rendered possible 
the construction of the modern office building. He has served as 
president of the Alumni Association of the Schools of Applied 
Science, and is recognized generally by the alumni as one of our 
prominent graduates. 

SAMUEL WILLIAM FaircHILp. Born at Stratford, Conn., 
1853. Graduated from the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 
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which institution in 1908 conferred on him the degree of master of 
pharmacy, the highest in its gift. Since graduation Mr. Fairchild 
has devoted his life to his profession, and today is the leading man- 
ufacturer of certain pharmaceutical compounds in this country, for 
the purification and purity of which he has steadily fought. He 
served for years as trustee of the College of Pharmacy of New 
York, and as president from 1890 to 1896 he was largely instru- 
mental in bringing about the alliance with Columbia. He is pres- 
ident of the Union League Club, director or trustee of many finan- 
cial and charitable institutions, and chairman of the committee of 
internal trade and commerce of the Chamber of Commerce. 


MASTER OF ARTS 
Huco REIstncer. Born in Germany, 1856. A loyal German- 
American citizen engaged in business in this city. Last year he 
organized and carried through an exhibition of American paintings 
which was held first in Munich and then in Berlin and which con- 
tained more than one hundred representative American pictures. 


DOCTOR OF SCIENCE 
CHARLES FRANCIS STOKES. Graduated from the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia in 1884; he was appointed 
assistant surgeon in the United States Navy, May, 1889; past assist- 
ant surgeon, 1892; surgeon, 1900; and surgeon general of the 
Navy, I9gIo. 
DOCTOR OF LETTERS 
Epwarp Rosinson. Born at Boston, November 1, 1858. 
Graduated from Harvard, 1879. Received the degree of doctor of 
laws from the University of Aberdeen in 1905. His life has been 
devoted to art and archeology. He has served as curator of 
classical antiquities and director of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, and as assistant director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
of New York from 1906 to 1910, in which latter year he was 
appointed director. Mr. Robinson is a member of many art socie- 
ties, has been decorated by the Prussian Government, and has 
written much on archeological and art subjects. 
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DOCTOR OF SACRED THEOLOGY 

CHARLES SUMNER Burcu. Born in Michigan, 1854. Grad- 
uated from the University of Michigan, 1875. After spending 
some years in journalism and publishing, he studied for the ministry 
at the Western Theological Seminary and at Oxford. He was 
ordained deacon in the Episcopal Church in 1895, and became 
rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Staten Island, in 1905, in which 
year he was ordained priest. He was made Archdeacon of Rich- 
mond in 1906, and was elected Bishop Suffragan of the Diocese of 
New York on November 10, 1910. St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
conferred on him the degree of doctor of divinity in 1908, and 
Hobart College the degree of doctor of sacred theology in 1909. 

WILLIAM LAwRENCE. Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts was 
graduated from Harvard University in 1871. He was Rector of 
Grace Church, Lawrence, Mass., from 1876 to 1884, professor of 
homiletics and pastoral theology in the Episcopal Theological School 
of Cambridge, Mass., from 1884 to 1893, and dean of that institu- 
tion from 1888 to 1893. He received the degree of doctor of 
divinity from Harvard in 1893, and the degree of doctor of sacred 
theology from Hobart College in 1899. 


DOCTOR OF LAWS 

Atonzo Barton Hepsurn. Born at Colton, N. Y., July 24, 
1846. Graduated in 1871 from Middlebury College, from which 
institution he received the degree of doctor of laws in 1894, and 
from the St. Lawrence College the degree of D.C.L. in 1906. 
He was a member of the Assembly, 1875 to 1880; state superin- 
tendent of banking, 1880 to 1883; United States bank examiner, 
1888 to 1892; comptroller of the currency, 1892 to 1893; president 
of the Third National Bank of New York, 1893 to 1897; vice- 
president of the National City Bank, 1897 to 1899, and has been 
president of the Chase National Bank since 1899. In Ig10 he was 
elected president of the Chamber of Commerce and for many years 
has been president of the Academy of Political Science. Mr. 
Hepburn has rendered conspicuous public service through his wide 
and conservative influence in all the public and semi-public positions 
he has held. 
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Simeon Espen Batpwtn. Born at New Haven, Conn., Feb- 
ruary 5, 1840. Graduated from Yale in 1861, and received the 
degree of master of arts in 1864, and from Harvard the degree of 
doctor of laws in 1891. In 1893 he was made associate justice 
of the Supreme Court of Errors, and was chief justice from 
1907 to 1910. He was president of the American Bar Association 
in 1899, and is the author of many books. In rgto he was elected 
governor of Connecticut. 

BARON D’EsTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT. One of the most dis- 
tinguished of contemporary French statesmen and a leading figure 
in the international politics of Europe. He has represented France 
at both the Hague Conferences, and has received during the past 
year one-half of the Nobel Prize, in recognition of his contribu- 
tions made toward securing the peace of the world. He is an 
eloquent speaker, an untiring worker in the cause of international 
justice and good will, and a constructive statesman of unusual 
capacity. 

CHARLES FREDERICK CHANDLER. Born at Lancaster, Mass., 
December 6, 1836. He studied at the Lawrence Scientific School 
of Harvard and at the Universities of Berlin and Gottingen, re- 
ceiving the degree of Ph.D. from the latter institution in 1856, 
and the honorary degrees of doctor of medicine from New York 
University in 1873, doctor of laws from Union College in 1873, 
doctor of science from Oxford University in 1900, and doctor of 
philosophy from Gottingen in 1906. After serving as professor 
of chemistry in Union College from 1857 to 1864, he became one 
of the organizers of the School of Mines at Columbia in 1864, and 
since then has served continuously as head of the department of 
chemistry. He retires as Mitchill professor of chemistry and 
senior professor of the University. 

In conferring the degree, the President first read the resolu- 
tion of the Trustees on Professor Chandler’s retirement, and ad- 
dressed him in these words: 


Charles Frederick Chandler, Mitchill professor of chemistry, 
identified beyond possibility of separation with the life of this 
University, as a mark of the affectionate appreciation of the 
Trustees at the close of a half-century of devoted and scholarly 
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service to science, to industry, to the public health, and to every 
interest of Columbia, I gladly admit you to the degree of doctor 
of laws in this University. 


The ovation given to the retiring professor left no doubt as to 
Professor Chandler’s place in the affections of Columbia men. 

The exercises in the Gymnasium concluded, the procession filed 
out to the site of the new home of the Avery Library, where the 
cornerstone was laid by Professor J. R. Wheeler, dean of the 
faculty of fine arts, who said: 


Among the various elements which produce that subtle thing 
we call the intellectual life of a university, there is no one more 
important than books. Through these the thought of the present 
is distributed to us; through these we are in touch with the past, 
and may gain that sense of continuity in human existence and 
endeavor which is the cornerstone of thorough education. Thus 
of all the gifts which generous donors make none can be of greater 
value to the university or of more perpetual influence than a library. 
This influence can not always be seen; it does not proclaim itself 
from the housetops; it enters into the minds and hearts of men, 
and slowly pervades the life of a community. Such an influence 
among us has been the Avery Library, an abiding memorial indeed 
to the youth whom it commemorates, aere perenmus. ‘Those who 
have had charge of its development have in wise and liberal spirit 
recognized that the great art of architecture in its finest aspects 
gathers to itself in mutual dependence the arts of design, arid in 
consequence of this perception the Avery Library has grown to be 
one of the really great art libraries—a possession of priceless value 
to the University. Surely then it is a day of good omen when the 
cornerstone is laid of the building which is designed to further the 
use and to extend the influence of this noble collection of books: 
Quod bonum faustum felix fortunatumque sit. 


H. F. Hornbostel, ’91, president of the Society of Columbia 
University Architects, then made an address, and the building was 
accepted by the President. The box enclosed in the cornerstone 
contained a copy of the charter and a copy of the statutes of 
the University: the letter of gift and resolution of acceptance; a 
portrait medal of Mr. S. P. Avery made and presented by 
Mr. Victor Brenner; a “Catalogue of works on bookbinding, 
etc., exhibited in Columbia University library, 1903”; “Cata- 
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logue of The Avery Architectural Library,” etching of Henry 
O. Avery memorial tablet and bookplate; Alumni News of 
April 20, 1911, containing an article describing the Avery building; 
“ Libraries of Columbia University,” reprinted from the CoLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY QuaRTERLY, March, 1911; announcement of the School 
of Fine Arts, 1910-1911; and copies of the New York Herald, 
Times and Sun of June 7, 1911. 

The next event was the presentation of ’86’s exedra in front of 
St. Paul’s Chapel. The presentation was made by J. V. Bouvier, 
Jr., as follows: 


Mr. President and gentlemen of the board of trustees: 

In the month of June a quarter of a century ago it was my 
grave office, in the name of the class of ’86, to bid farewell to 
Columbia College. Today it is my rare privilege, in the name of 
that same class, Arts, Mines, and Political Science, to give greeting 
to Columbia University and to present to alma mater a memorial 
of its deep affection. 

A spirit of retrospection is but natural at the end of five and 
twenty years, when we count our losses and our gains, our hopes 
and our disappointments. We recur to the leaping ambitions 
of our college youth and contrast the teeming impulses of our 
graduate day and high expectations for the veiled yet alluring 
future with the concrete achievements and resultant benefits of the 
intervening years. 

Youth—sturdy, dauntless, and exuberant—challenges Maturity 
—tempered, formed, and conservative. Yet, as Youth yields to 
Age, so do its ambitions yield to experience; deeds succeed to hopes, 
and in Time’s onward march there is slowly etched upon the once 
virgin tablet the ampler record of things performed. 

There is, alas, no span of time as long as that which measures 
the century’s quarter that is not in places seared by the loss of the 
friends of our student days; and while we who survive rejoice in 
the foregathering of so large a number of those who together 
started on life’s long journey, and who have run full half their race, 
yet our joy is tinged with the sad recollection of those who, though 
valiant, have fallen in the struggle, never again to rise. 

The rigorous exactions of latter days, the remorseless demands 
of modern life in all its harsh and dominating necessities, leave 
but faint opportunity for the development of those finer qualities 
that, at bottom, make life more than mere competitive existence. 

Our spiritual nature has from the beginning grappled in a 
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relentless struggle with the material forces by which civilization, in 
what we misconceive to be its progress, tends to obsess mankind. 
And that we now are more than mere automata, soulless and con- 
scienceless machines to register the world’s advance, is due to the 
conquest of this spirit militant over the legions of the social 
economy. 

When we give play to our emotions; when, unrestrained, we let 
escape the evidences of our higher and better nature; when, un- 
trammeled, our finer sensibilities reassert themselves, we may thank 
God that this spiritual potentiality, the seed whereof was planted 
with our birth, was nurtured, cultivated, and directed by our alma 
enater. 

It is upon these, unhappily too infrequent, awakenings that the 
soul proclaims itself, and we rejoice, not alone that we live, but 
that we love and are beloved; that there is a song and cadence in 
nature to which our hearts, at times wholly unattuned, neverthe- 
less at such intervals respond; that the brook has its melody, the 
landscape its allurement, the mountain its majesty, and the sky its 
ethereal beauty; that the wide world is but the concrete evidence 
of the Creator’s power, awesome and unfathomable. 

When thus in touch with nature and our better selves, ’tis fitting 
that we should be moved by sentiment and should seek to give a 
quickened expression to our finer impulses and higher aspirations. 
Our freed emotions rejoice, as does the unfettered bird, and like it 
dart and soar in the soft, sweet airs of June. Love dominates 
our being. Gratefulness finds its outlet, and tongue is given to our 
nobler thoughts. ’Tis then we sense with acuteness what life really 
means; ’tis then we know that Life spells Love—love of our fellow 
man, love of nature, of things beautiful, of things better and greater 
than are the arbitrary and, in truth, false standards of the world’s 
success. 

Quickly, then, we turn to acknowledge the deep and lasting debt 
we owe to the benefactors of our youth; to those who trained and 
prepared us; to the College that, while stimulating our ambitions 
and arousing our hopes, never ceased to cultivate our higher nature 
and to base our social uplift upon our spiritual enlargement. 

That Columbia has thus helped to make us human entities, as 
distinguished from a human mass, merits for her our loyal devotion 
and grateful benediction. 

Sentiment is ever seeking to discover its concrete expression, 
and a material gift is but its symbol. It is, therefore, as a token of 
our love, as an evidence—however imperfect—of our gratitude, as 
a memorial that our children and our children’s children may cher- 
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ish, that I present, on behalf and in the name of the class of 86, 
Arts, Mines, and Political Science, this exedra to our alma mater. 


After the acceptance of the gift by the President, it was ’81’s 
turn. The presentation of the beautifully equipped gemot in the 
basement of Hamilton Hall by Howard Van Sinderen set forth 
the purpose and meaning of the gift, the arrangements for which 
were made by a committee consisting of Demorest, Van Sinderen, 
Herzog, Sawyer, Lum, Elliott, and Nordeman. 


Mr. President: 

The class of ’81, Arts, Mines, and Political Science, offers to the 
University the furnishings and equipment provided by the class for 
the room in Hamilton Hall which, in the wise and liberal policy of 
the trustees, has been designated as a place where the students may 
meet in the intervals between study and recitation or lecture, freed 
as far as possible from the necessary restraints of academic control. 

It has been suggested that the room shall be known as the 
“ students’ lounge,” but the term seems to us to be inappropriate; 
for while it will furnish the opportunity for social intercourse, it 
will also result, through the informal interchange of thought, in the 
discouragement of whatever may be unworthy in motive or would 
be maliciously mischievous in act, and will further the upbuilding 
and strengthening of those undergraduate ideals which make for 
righteous manhood and which are bound to prevail where the will 
of the majority finds free expression. It will foster tradition and 
the love of fair play. It will promote the growth and development 
of a wholesome code of ethics by which, with reasonable encourage- 
ment, the students may be relied upon to control themselves. It 
will give rise to laws enacted by the students for the regulation of 
student activities. Thus it will lead to meetings and discussions 
which may exert an influence in the government of the University 
similar in kind to that exercised in early times by the primary 
assemblages of the people upon the governments under which they 
lived, though perhaps not equal in degree, for the validity of all 
laws was then dependent upon the sanction of the popular assembly, 
express or implied; and in Anglo-Saxon history, from Alfred to 
Edgar and Ethelred and even Canute, the statutes recited that they 
were the joint work of the king and the witan, or meeting of the 
wise men, which was the outgrowth of the popular assembly. 

Such assemblies were known in England as the folegemot, or 
more simply, the gemot; and it is by that name that we hope this 
students’ room will be known and designated. 
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As the class of ’81, by the gift of our flagstaff on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of graduation, laid the foundation for a custom 
which has been followed by succeeding classes, so in making this 
offering upon the thirtieth anniversary of our graduation, we 
believe that we are setting an example which other classes will 
emulate, and which we shall be glad to have them excel by establish- 
ing in time, through united effort, a house to be known as the Gemot 
House for the free use of all the students for purposes for which 
other foundations of the University may not be wholly available. 

Looking, we trust, far into the future, we venture, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to express the hope that whenever, upon the occasion of a 
quinquennial anniversary, two or three members of the class are 
gathered together in Columbia’s name, they will bear some gift 
in their hands for alma mater, from whom much has been received 
and by whom much may be required. 


In a reminiscent speech of acceptance, which was received with 
appreciation by the members of ’81 and ’82, but appeared to be 
Greek to the assembled uitlanders, the President emphasized the 
value of this new form of memorial, and brought out the signifi- 
cance of the name chosen for it. His allusions to the “ charming 
volume of Mr. Stubbs,” in which the classes of ’81 and ’82 made 
acquaintance with the witenagemot, the official prototype of the 
Hamilton Hall gemot, were received with delight by the old-timers. 


THE ALUMNI LUNCHEON 


The Commons was packed to its capacity when after the 
luncheon the chairman, Frederic R. Coudert, Jr., ’90, occupying 
the place filled for so many years by Dean Van Amringe, called 
the alumni to order for the speeches. Mr. Coudert, in his intro- 
ductions of the different speakers, himself won the approbation of 
the gathering by his easy style and appropriate remarks. In intro- 
ducing the first speaker, he said in part: 

We are now to take up the real serious business of the day. All 
the formalities of getting ourselves up to try to look as unlike what 
we really are as possible are over. I am myself reminded once a 
year, and my sense of the ridiculous is somewhat overwhelmed by it, 
that I am a doctor of philosophy and entitled to wear a gown. It 
is something that downtown I naturally try to conceal. 

Now we are about to, or we have already, put into practice a 
splendid legal code; we have naturalized certain gentlemen, who, if 
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they had been properly trained in their early youth, would already 
have been sons of Columbia. Under the statutes of the United 
States, you realize what a liberal process naturalization is. When 
a man knows something of the language and has spent a certain 
amount of time here, he may become an American citizen. Now, 
we have devised a process by which gentlemen who, not Colum- 
bians by birth and training, are Columbians by achievement, by en- 
thusiasm, by ideals and ability; and rather than to allow those men 
to go down through the years improperly labeled and under the 
great misfortune of misnomer, we take them up and naturalize 
them as Columbians. You and I had to earn our degrees—they 
have merely deserved them... . 

A certain English philosopher and historian of note once re- 
marked that the prominence of lawyers in English and American 
life was not due in any wise to their ability or to their integrity, 
but wholly to their lack of diffidence, which made them step in 
where better men were more timid. This gentleman was not a 
lawyer, and I trust that his dictum will find few sympathizers 
among you. We have here today a lawyer who does not shine for 
any such reason as that. A more modest man it would be impossi- 
ble to find. I have sometimes wondered, knowing his ability, 
powers of cogent reasoning, and steadfast adherence to all that is 
best in our American traditions—I have sometimes wondered how, 
laboring under such great disabilities and with the added quality of 
modesty, he has yet managed to fill the greatest offices of state. 
Some judges perhaps ought to be recalled; other judges have been 
recalled. But I know one judge who was recalled by his state 
because they could not fill the governorship without depleting the 
bench. It was a sad choice, because either way they stood to lose. 

The gentleman who is going to address you, the governor of 
the state of Connecticut, has developed every kind of law. He has 
felt that the common law should not be limited merely to this ter- 
restrial planet, and he has been engaged, with rare ability and inge- 
nuity, in showing, not only that the great Anglo-American heritage 
of the unwritten law can fit every known situation, but that it can 
fit every unknown situation, for he has gone to blaze the aerial 
way by pointing out, among his other great achievements, that we 
must soon have a code of the air. So that not only are his feet 
firmly planted upon the ground, but, when it is necessary to reach 
up into the air, he will be found there. 

Gentlemen, I take pleasure, and especial delight as a member of 
the bar, in presenting to you the governor of Connecticut, who will 
tell all that could be possibly told about every human subject in a 
few minutes. 
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Governor Baldwin said in part: 


I do not feel entirely a stranger in this fellowship. The Re- 
public of Letters is one and indivisible. In our universities there 
is a kind of organic unity; not the visible unity, so to speak, of 
medieval scholarship, where there was a common bond in the pos- 
session of a common language for scholars the world over. Some 
of us may be able to read Latin, but few can speak it. There is, 
though, another common bond of universities that has not passed 
away. It is the stronger and truer bond of a common conviction 
and a common purpose; a conviction that the field of education 
can not be made too broad or the limits of thought made too free, 
and that the Republic of Letters will always be as wide as the 
world. 

I have known something of the life of Yale; I have known 
something of the life of Harvard; and I am grateful now for the 
opportunity so kindly given me today by this university to know 
at first hand something more of the life and spirit of Columbia, 
and to discern more clearly what are the sources of her growing 
influence over this great city of New York. It is a large respon- 
sibility which the possession of this influence of intellect confers 
upon Columbia. By virtue of her years, by the firmness of her 
foundation, she is the natural leader of all that pertains to the 
higher education in this city, the greatest city of the United States 
and of the American continent. 

In my own lifetime I have seen how that influence has grown, 
and deserved to grow, and I congratulate her alumni on the march 
of Columbia in this respect, in the front and to the front—a march 
never more steady, never better sustained than under the leadership 
of President Butler. 

And it is an added satisfaction to me, in taking my place today 
among the adopted sons of Columbia, that I can in some measure 
count myself hereafter as one of the great company whose center is 
here, whose task is no less than to see to it that New York counts 
as her chiefest glory, not her expanding population, not her expand- 
ing trade, not the splendor of her parks and avenues and monu- 
ments and pleasure grounds, not all the wealth of Wall Street, but 
what her sons, and all those who have come here for inspiration 
and education, have done and are doing for the cause of right and 
truth and justice among men. These are the real ends of univer- 
sities, each in its special sphere of influence. These are the ends, 
within her great sphere, of Columbia. 


Mr. Coudert, in introducing the next speaker, said: 
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I will admit I am prejudiced in the matter, but I firmly believe 
that no great occasion in America, public or private, no great cele- 
bration is complete that does not have present a representative of 
France. France was with us at the cradle. It was owing to 
French blood, French treasure, French enthusiasm, French devo- 
tion that we were born, and I believe that, in addition to that, it 
has been due to French ideas and French earnest enthusiasm for 
the best causes that America has progressed as far and as well as 
she has on the road to democracy and free and ordered liberty. 

We have with us today a great Frenchman, who has devoted 
his life and energies to the cause of peace, to the cause of the estab- 
lishment of a practical tribunal where, instead of women’s tears 
and soldiers’ wounds, we would have merely lawyers’ tears and 
judges’ opinions. Sad even as these things may seem to us, they 
are incomparably less horrible, even at their worst, than the horrors 
of war. Gentlemen, I take great pleasure in introducing Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant. 


Baron d’Estournelles de Constant said in part: 


I have just finished my long visit to your great country, and 
really I admire every town, every place, every state, as a kind of 
revelation to myself. When traveling, for instance, in the splendid 
Mississippi Valley or on the shores of your Great Lakes, I had a 
kind of vision of this country, which was nearly unknown a few 
centuries ago and which is now so full of energy and of examples 
of progress and activity. I could not help thinking of those pio- 
neers when they came here for the first time, when they discovered 
these unknown valleys, mountains and lakes of your country. And 
now, today, at the end of my journey, at the conclusion of all that 
I have seen, I hardly can express to you what I feel after the 
splendid manifestation of this morning. I want to say to you all, 
coming not only from the Columbia University of today, but com- 
ing from the universities of other cities, from nearly every part of 
the United States, and looking at you, finding that you are so many 
and still so united and so full of gaiety, of joy, and of confidence 
in your future, it seems as though I were seeing again these men, 
these pioneers, La Salle, Rochambeau, Lafayette. If they could see 
you, what would they think of this great country of their dreams; 
what would they think of this great liberty, which they saw as a 
dream? What if they could see you, you who are really a realiza- 
tion of so many dreams? You area realization, you are the answer 
to those people, those wretched people who exist everywhere and 
who can not believe, the people who always doubt. And what I 
have to say, to be fair and impartial, is, that it is not only here in 
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Columbia University that I have seen this spirit, but I have seen it 
all over your country; I have seen it in all your states, in all your 
universities; everywhere I have had the same impression; every- 
where the same result; everywhere the same realization. The 
various states are very different from one another; different in 
climate, different in population, different in culture; but everywhere 
there is the same spirit of confidence and devotion—devotion to 
great ideas, devotion to great principles, devotion to this great prin- 
ciple of peace, liberty, and progress; everywhere I found in the 
different states the same national American unity of spirit. I feel 
happy for what you have done, for what has been done for the 
sake of civilization, for the sake of your great country, for the sake 
of all the world. But I should be an ingrate if I would not finish 
by saying that this great campaign would not have been accom- 
plished, all this would not have been possible, if it had not been 
organized—organized as you Americans know so well how to do it. 
You have organized this great campaign of teaching and educa- 
tion in such a way that, notwithstanding my rather long experience 
in these matters, I never saw in my life anything of the kind. And 
who did it? I think now we can hardly mention it, but in years to 
come some people will be grateful to the good men who have done 
it. My entire campaign, all this methodical work of education, 
speaking at universities, in towns, before legislatures and chambers 
of commerce, to all classes of people, this entire campaign has been 
organized here in Columbia University. And by whom? By your 
president, my friend, Nicholas Murray Butler, and his good staff. 
This place where you teach, not only Latin, not only mathematics, 
but where you teach joyful devotion, it is a great place. And that 
is why I am so happy to be among you. 


Mr. Coudert introduced Bishop Lawrence in the following 
words: 

Gentlemen, it sounds trite to say that no great celebration at 
Columbia would be complete without the church, and that no cele- 
bration at any other place should be complete without it. We all 
had a bad moment today when we heard that there had been an acci- 
dent on the train coming from Massachusetts, but, fortunately, 
the accident was not of so serious a character but that our honored 
guest was able to arrive in time for all the important portions of the 
function. I am only sorry that he did not see us when gowned, 
but he has now to take us as we really are, and not as'we look. 

Another great Frenchman, speaking to me the other day, said, 
“T notice that you people are taking your Constitution to pieces and 
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criticizing it. And,” he said, “if there is not anything else in it, 
it has made good because of the extraordinary disposition that it 
made of the question of church and state, so that these two, while 
separate, may yet work and cooperate together in harmonious union 
for the betterment of the nation and mankind.” It is an honor 
to have here a prelate who exemplifies this in the highest degree. 
It is a great pleasure to me to announce the Right Reverend Bishop 
Lawrence of Massachusetts. 


Bishop Lawrence said in part: 


Columbia is an endowed university. It is not a state university. 
We of the endowed universities appreciate the wonderful work that 
is being done by the state universities, and some of us appreciate 
it with a bit of trembling as to the future of the endowed univer- 
sities. The question comes before us, have we a peculiar mission 
to perform in view of the development of the great state univer- 
sities? That mission will not be performed, I take it, as we thought 
ten or fifteen years ago it would be performed, by sustaining a 
peculiar line of culture. Let me give you two or three figures. Of 
the 502 Harvard freshmen who, within a week, have been obliged 
to select twelve courses to be taken in the next three years, 216 
have laid emphasis on the department of government, political econ- 
omy, and history, 116 on modern languages, g on classics, g on 
mathematics. An enormous revolution, is it not, in the subject 
of a liberal education, a revolution along the lines in which we sup- 
posed the state universities were to lead. 

In the face of this change, what is the endowed university to 
do? In the first place, it has to sustain with all devotion the integ- 
rity of scholarship, a scholarship that will lead in spite of, and if 
necessary contrary to, the average public opinion. If our endowed 
universities are to hold their place in this country, they must be kept 
free for independent and true scholarship through endowment. In 
the next place, through that scholarship a certain atmosphere must 
be pervasive which comes from the integrity of the whole university, 
its cohesion of teachers, students, and alumni. In the next place, 
there must be a body of alumni who throw themselves into the heart 
and life of the university, not only by cheering it on Commence- 
ment Day, but by putting something of their lives into the upbuild- 
ing of the university. Let every alumnus write in his will ten dol- 
lars, fifty dollars, a thousand dollars, five thousand dollars for Co- 
lumbia University; such action will tend to keep his eye and 
thought on the university. It is not the amount of the figure, but it 
is the sentiment that goes with the figure. 

And, finally, the endowed university, recognizing all that the 
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state university may do and does do, has the possibility through 
scholarship, atmosphere, and integrity, of developing a type of 
character which touches the imagination in a way that is peculiar 
to those who belong to the company of scholars. As we listened 
to those names, Marquette, Rochambeau, Lafayette, they meant 
something to us, not only for what they did, but for what they 
were, in the way that they kindled our imagination with their spirit 
of self-sacrifice, patriotism, and love of mankind. Such a chival- 
rous temper should come, must come from an endowed university, 
does come from Columbia. 


In introducing the next speaker, Mr. Coudert said: 


My friends of Columbia, I have it in my power to make you 
very happy, but I am not sure whether I will exercise the power 
at once or not. 

I am not to be bluffed or intimidated into doing it. Iam nota 
judge subject to possible recall. I am a chairman, whose powers 
are absolute and untrammelled by the Constitution. I am more 
than the executive; I am also the legislature. 

There are three classes of people. Among those three classes 
are experts. You know what the other two classes are. The hon- 
ored guest who is going to close is known to us as an expert. Now, 
usually an expert is a man who has something in common with a 
sailor; the sailor always swears by the ship; the expert swears by 
his “case.” There are some experts, however, who never sailed in 
any ship that was not good nor swore by any case they did not think 
sound, and the honored man who for forty-seven years served Co- 
lumbia in most devoted fashion is one of those experts that always 
sailed in the right ship. Gentlemen, I call upon Dr. Chandler. 


Dr. Chandler said in part: 


My dear friends, President Butler, Mr. Chairman, and “my 
boys:’ I can not make you a speech today. I have but one 
thought in my heart, and that is the thought of thankfulness; 
thankfulness to President Butler and the trustees for their many 
acts of kindness during the past year since I handed in my resig- 
nation. It would seem as though they had taxed their imagina- 
tions for methods by which to honor me, with the crowning honor 
today of making me a Columbian, by giving me the highest degree 
of the University. And I never can forget that other act, of attach- 
ing my name to the chemical museum, so that when I am gone there 
will be something there to remind the successors of my boys of my 
sojourn here during the past forty-seven years. And I must not 
forget to thank President Butler’s predecessors, Dr. Barnard and 
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Dr. Low, and the trustees who were associated with them, for the 
confidence and encouragement which I received from them during 
all these years, while I served as teacher and administrator. 

So many things come to my mind that, if I undertake to go 
back and recall them, I shall do what I promised myself I would not 
do—make a speech. Almost every occurrence I can think of from 
the fifteenth day of November, 1864, until the present time, has 
given me pleasure and happiness. 

And I must not forget to thank the old students, my old students, 
the twenty-four who entered on the fifteenth of November, 1864, 
the forty-seven who came during the first winter, when so many 
people doubted the feasibility of having in New York City a school 
for advanced instruction in science, theoretical or applied, and the 
host of students who have come here since. The interest in their 
work manifested by this army of young men who have attended my 
instruction in the School of Mines and the associated schools dur- 
ing all those years has been the greatest encouragement, and has 
filled every hour of my work with happiness, and made life worth 
living. I never have had a serious difficulty with a student and 
I never have had to report a student to the higher authorities for 
bad behavior. We have always been boys together. 

And I must not forget to thank them for two things in particu- 
lar. In the first place, some years ago, they engaged an artist 
to paint my picture. I suppose it is a very handsome work of art, 
but I am glad that some of my most intimate friends say that they 
do not quite recognize me in it. But I recognize the sentiment. 
And I want to thank my boys for another act which has given me 
a great deal of comfort and happiness. That is the foundation 
which they have accumulated for the establishment of a lectureship, 
the lectures to be given once a year in my honor, forever. IfIamto 
be allowed to look down from Heaven in years to come, I shall cer- 
tainly be there with my eyes directed to Columbia University when 
that date comes around and my name is recalled. Could any body 
of students do an act of greater honor and affection for a professor 
than to keep his memory green indefinitely by such a method? 
I think not. 

And I must remember, too, that my professional friends, a 
very large proportion of them being Columbia men, have done their 
part in making my declining years full of happiness and gratitude. 
The chemists of America have caused to be erected an heroic bronze 
in the entrance to Havemeyer Hall. There are only two things 
about it which I think of as to a certain extent out of conformity. 
It is “so large,” and I do not believe that I have ever had so large 
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a head; and then I certainly was not a copper-head during the war. 
But it is a great comfort to know that I have won and retained the 
respect and affection of my profession. And again, they have 
named the library of the Chemists’ Club after me. I mention these 
things because this is the only opportunity I may ever have to 
express my gratitude and thankfulness to the authorities of this 
University, to my old students, and to my brother chemists for all 
the tokens of kindness with which they have honored me. You can 
well understand why I have no thoughts today but thoughts of 
thankfulness. 


The proceedings were brought to a conclusion by the President’s 
customary résumé of the year’s happenings. Dr. Butler said: 


My Fellow Alumni: Many of us whose memories go back to 
gatherings of this kind in years long since gone by have had a feel- 
ing of peculiar satisfaction and of tender sentiment at the presence 
in the chair today of Coudert of ’90. We well remember with 
affection and warm regard Coudert of ’50, and we recall how 
often his wit and eloquence and scholarship—lightened by an apt 
quotation from his favorite Horace—would delight us; and I know 
that we all wish for the son many years of companionship with us 
where we can hear his voice and be stimulated by his keen reflective 
thought. 

We have come to the end of an exceedingly important and an 
exceedingly interesting year. The Columbia that you love and for 
which you have such jealous care and such high ambition, has been 
carried a little nearer the goal toward which she has been steadily 
moving for nearly one hundred and sixty years. We offer as evi- 
dence of accomplishment that great army of American youth who 
arose in their places this morning to receive the credentials which 
are Columbia’s warrant for scholarly achievement, not in one 
field alone, but in almost every part and parcel of the great field 
of human learning and human endeavor. And we have done this 
year more than ever before to weld together in close personal rela- 
tionship every one of that great company of students and some one 
or more of the instructors who are charged with their oversight and 
care. It has become characteristic of Columbia, testified to by 
observers from foreign lands and from our own, that we aim to 
come into close personal relationship with every student who puts 
himself under our care, and this year has seen more effective work 
of that kind than any year preceding. You alumni may dismiss 
once for all from your minds the fear, if you have it, that there is 
any danger of lack of personal intercourse between teacher and 
student in a large university. It is just as easy for ten teachers to 
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neglect two hundred students as for fifty teachers to neglect eight 
hundred students; and just as likely. The question of the relation- 
ship between teacher and taught has nothing whatever to do with 
size; it has to do with the disposition and characteristics of the 
teacher. Now that it has become our established policy not to treat 
these great companies of students en masse or en bloc, but as indi- 
viduals, you may rest assured that, so far as devotion, intelligent 
care, and human insight and feeling and sympathy can go, personal 
attention is being, and will be, given. That is the secret of the im- 
provement here in educational quality. If you can bring the re- 
sources of character and learning and scholarship to bear upon the 
individual student, you must improve his quality; and, provided the 
quality is high, one need not deplore the quantity of the output. 
The difficulty arises when, in the mad race for numbers or in search- 
ing for quantity, quality is lost sight of or neglected. 

Then, may I call attention to the steady advance which our Uni- 
versity is making toward effective representation of the nation, 
not only at home but abroad. Many of you probably did not 
notice the fact that this morning there were granted no fewer than 
three hundred and fifteen degrees of master of arts, and seventy-six 
degrees of doctor of philosophy. These three hundred and ninety- 
one persons, coming from nearly two hundred different institutions, 
have now gone out armed with the warrant of Columbia’s scholar- 
ship and bearing Columbia’s name, after a severe training of the 
most advanced and exacting kind. They come to us from every 
state in the Union. Many of them are from California, many of 
them from Texas, many of them from Georgia, many of. them 
from the great state universities and the smaller colleges of the 
middle west. And in addition to that, they come from almost every 
nation in the world. You might have seen today candidates for 
higher degrees whose original credentials came from the University 
of Pekin, from the University of Tokio, from institutions of learn- 
ing in Australia, in South Africa, in Italy, in Germany, in France, 
in England, and in Canada. 

It has been our ambition, long since conceived and unceasingly 
worked for, to make this University of ours national in position and 
in influence, national in its representative character, and national in 
its grip on the ideals of the American people. We shall not be 
satisfied until that has been accomplished in so high a degree that 
Columbia will be as familiar to the dweller on the Pacific coast as it 
is to our immediate neighbors on Morningside Heights. 

Then, too, we have steadily moved forward in the field of inter- 
national influence and of international relationship. It has de- 
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volved in increasing measure upon the organized scholarship of the 
world, upon the universities, to be the bearers of the new message 
of peace, conciliation, and good will. It is for them, by scholarship 
and knowledge and by membership in this great Republic of Letters 
of which Governor Baldwin spoke a few moments ago, to bind the 
nations of the earth together in a new organic unity before which 
the old barriers of race and language and distance will fall away. 
Science means the same thing in Berlin that it means in Tokio, that 
it means in Rome, that it means in Paris, in Oxford, in New York 
and Cambridge and Chicago. And why not? Why, in this great 
company of devoted men giving their lives to the pursuit of truth 
and to the inspiration of generous and ambitious youth, why should 
not here be found the first citizens in the new republic of a peace- 
ful world? It is our conscious pride to make some contribution to 
that stupendous movement and to share with our colleagues in this 
and other lands the honor of helping to accomplish that splendid and 
inspiring purpose. 

I dare not take your time by rehearsing matters of detail, how- 
ever important, but there are one or two things that I should like 
you to know by way of information as to the University’s progress. 
In the first place, the crowning event of the year has been an inter- 
corporate agreement with a great endowed hospital, by which our 
medical school is hereafter to have the clinical facilities and oppor- 
tunities of which it has long been deprived or for which it has 
been dependent on temporary and fluctuating conditions. Those 
of you who are not immediately concerned with the study and 
teaching and practice of medicine hardly realize what that means 
to this University and to the city of New York. It means that 
the long standing divorce between hospital and medical school, 
unknown in Europe, but usual here because of historic conditions 
that need not be gone into, it means that that long standing divorce 
and separation are to be overcome, and that we are now to be 
armed far more powerfully than ever before for the training of 
physicians and surgeons and sanitary officers, for the study of 
disease, for the alleviation of suffering, and for the preservation and 
protection of the public health. That step itself might well have 
dignified and distinguished, not a year, but a decade. 

With the pressure upon us of every kind, we are naturally 
in constant need of additions to our equipment, and the year has 
seen our ambitions in this regard very well satisfied. We entered 
after the last Commencement upon the occupancy of Kent Hall, and 
you will find today the great schools of law and political science 
cared for as never before, with a convenient and commodious build- 
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ing and equipment. We are entering tomorrow, for the summer 
session, into the possession of the splendid new building for the 
faculty of philosophy, the erection of which has just been com- 
pleted. That building represents an entirely new idea in university 
equipment. So far as I know, there is no similar building provided 
anywhere. The theory underlying it is that the advanced instruc- 
tion and research in the subjects embraced within the faculty of 
philosophy shall be cared for in units, about their own books and 
their own equipment, so that each of these units of intellectual 
interest and work will have something that is a real home and 
center of its own. 

We have just come from laying the cornerstone of the Avery 
Library building, which is to give a commodious and beautiful 
setting to that unique collection of books on art and architecture, 
and which is to provide also for many years to come for the 
school of architecture itself, for its instruction, for its drawings, 
for its exhibitions. 

I speak of these physical things just as I speak of all the material 
equipment and advantages of the University, not as ends in them- 
selves, not as individual objects of pride and satisfaction, but simply 
as sO many more means to that single higher end to which the 
University is devoted and for which it exists. 

I am very glad to say to you that our financial resources have 
been increased during the year in a fashion and to an extent abso- 
lutely beyond all precedent. The treasurer has this morning placed 
in my hands the figures of the increase in our funds to be used 
for educational purposes. Since the first day of July last—and, 
of course, there are some twenty-two or three days left in this 
month—the capital of our special funds—meaning thereby funds 
invested and the income applied to instruction, research, salaries, 
equipment, or whatever the purpose of the donor may be—has 
been increased by the vast sum of $1,905,853.01. The gifts in 
money which have been expended for land, improvements and equip- 
ment are $172,000. ‘The gifts in money for all other purposes are 
$57,782.05. Thus the total received by the treasurer in cash since 
the first day of July last is $2,135,635.06. In addition to that, there 
have been gifts announced by donors but not yet paid to the treas- 
urer which amount to $420,000. So that the total amount by which 
our capital resources are increased for the year is something over 
$2,500,000. 

That means that, with every such increase, there come upon the 
corporation new responsibilities, because you have only to look 
about this University, you have only to study its statistics, you have 
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only to look at the statistics of other universities, you have only to 
reflect upon what Bishop Lawrence was saying just now, to see 
that the time is very soon going to come when Columbia will have 
to select the ends to which it is going to devote its energies. We 
can not go on indefinitely in the equal cultivation of every single 
part of the field of knowledge. No organization is adequate to it, 
no single school of learning could possibly be endowed or equipped 
for it. Unless we choose, the time will come when we shall be 
spread out over so huge an area that we shall lose that depth and 
also that elevation which are our pride, and which it is our ambition 
not only to attain but to keep. I merely mention this in passing, 
because it suggests a very large and a very difficult problem. The 
solution of it has not yet been entered upon by our American univer- 
sities. I do not know how it may be with others, I do not venture 
to attempt to speak for them, but I feel that the day is not far dis- 
tant when our thought here at Columbia will have to be devoted 
to solving that problem in the light of our situation, our traditions, 
our ambitions, and our advantages. 

I should like to say also, what I have said before, and can say 
now with more emphasis than ever, because there have been so 
many new evidences of it, that, of all the great companies of 
scholars that are gathered together at the seats of learning in the 
world, there is none that I am willing to put ahead of our own. 
Whether you consider their distinction as investigators and as con- 
tributors to letters and to science, to law, to medicine, to engineer- 
ing; or whether you consider their skill and devotion as teachers; 
or whether you consider the spirit of unity, of harmony and of 
loyalty to Columbia that animates the entire great staff of this 
University, it would be almost impossible to recruit from the 
scholarship of the world, as our staff has been recruited, a series 
of faculties of such wide scope, so large in number, out of which 
could be made so unified, so harmonious, and so loyal a body of 
teachers and scholars as ours. What has done it? The spirit of 
this University lays powerful and vital hold on everybody who 
comes under its influence or who bears its name. It is not a man, 
it is not a staff of men, it is not a decade, it is not a period; it is 
the whole great spirit and tradition that make Columbia what it is 
and what it has been. 

Let your imagination run, as we so often love to do. Look at 
what the members of the class of 61 hold in their hands today; 
look at that little picture of Columbia College on the day of their 
graduation, a half-century since. See these men coming into it. 
See each bringing the contribution of his personality. See the seed 
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grow by the process of perfectly natural, organic development, 
owing to the life principle animating it at the heart. Then see the 
Columbia of today. Look at your national university ; look at your 
international university; look at your company of scholars; look at 
the books in your libraries, and the books typical of your university 
life, and the journals and pamphlets that go out of here each year 
by the hundreds; and then tell me whether the spirit of search for 
truth and the spirit of service of the American democracy has not 
seized hold of this great company and made every member of it 
its loyal and devoted servant! That is what has made the Colum- 
bia of 1911. 
THE COSTUME PARADE 

This year the costume parade was held on North Court. In 
diversity and ingenuity it was perhaps the best of these shows that 
has been given at Columbia. There were Pierrots, sailors, Black 
Hands with genuine organ-grinders, horsemen, gentlemen in 
dusters, gentlemen in immaculate (at the start) blue and white cos- 
tumes, Chinese, suffragettes, a mammoth rat, and a lion. They 
went through all kinds of evolutions, and did them well. 1907 won 
the prize with their Chinese costumes and Walter Kelley in a litter, 
but they were closely pressed by 1g910’s band of lovely suffragettes, 
displaying banners with inscriptions which in some cases seemed 
to betray a masculine rather than a feminine origin—as “ Volts for 
Wimmen.” All hands took part in a spirited pushball contest, 
originally intended to be held between 1886 and root. 

The beefsteak dinner was like all of them—perhaps a trifle 
livelier. The stated program came to an end with the alumni and 
senior singing and the band-concert on the Library steps. 

Ree 


COMMENCEMENT IMPRESSIONS 
By A MEMBER OF THE CLASS OF ’86 


N alumnus who never attends a commencement after his own, 
may be thought indifferent to his alma mater. If he were a 
Columbia man, and had lived in New York the twenty-five years 
since taking his degree, the suspicion of indifference would now 
amount to conviction. But the graduate from Morningside 
Heights does not remember the dreary services in the Academy of 
Music, when the College deserted its beautiful library in forty-ninth 
street and all the surroundings of student days, for a morning in 
east fourteenth street. That was not even then a scholastic region. 
There we beheld our venerable president and faculty march down a 
stage where only the high priest of Aida and the soldiers of Faust 
were at home, and we watched them from seats which had encored 
the trills of Colonel Mapleson’s songbirds. But Columbia com- 
mencements were of the sterner stuff. Greek and Latin phillipics, 
prose and poetic, followed orations on such topics as “ Strains,” and 
“The uses of Portland cement.” Under directions from Professor 
Drisler, we of the class got on the stage by a bridge across the 
orchestra, and then, converted into bachelors in language that few 
of us understood, we walked the plank back to our seats and into 
the sea of life. Nothing gloomier than those old commencements 
ever happened in a college career, nothing ever had less in it of 
student life, nothing ever was less inviting to a returning alumnus. 
Then too, we of ’86 were in Columbia at the end of an old 
regime. Ina few years President Barnard and many of our teach- 
ers had passed away. Professors Drisler, Dwight, Egleston, New- 
berry, Price, Rees, Rood, Mayo-Smith, Short, Merriam, and 
Boyesen were dead. William G. Peck was at rest in the Litchfield 
cemetery—dear old “ Billy’? whom two generations of classes voted 
their most popular professor. Van Amringe (then as now “with 
his snowy hair, with his whiskers rare, and his martial air ’’—but 
neither then nor now in the old man class) was left almost alone 
407 
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of our Columbia faculty. Is it any wonder that so few alumni 
returned to commencements where they would neither know nor be 
known? Columbia had not yet found herself, but her day was 
coming. 

I do not know just when that day arrived, nor do I know how 
much of its coming was due to foundations laid by the old regime, 
how much to the period of Mr. Low’s presidency, or how much to 
Mr. Butler and the present administration. But the commence- 
ment day of rg11 was so different from 1886, so full of young life, 
so dignified by the officers and guests, so fitly set in the atmosphere 
of the University grounds and buildings, and the exercises so free 
from the dull gloom of twenty-five years ago, that Aladdin was no 
more startled by his sudden shifts than some of us of ’86 were 
astonished at the sights of June seventh. 

It was all brilliant, in spite of the bad weather. There was stir 
and interest everywhere. The march across the grounds to the 
gymnasium, the crisp exercises without any student speeches, and 
the singing of America by the entire assembly, were all most im- 
pressive. I was particularly interested by the conferring of the 
honorary degrees. These orders of knighthood were not as com- 
monly given in the old days, and then only in Latin. Mr. Butler’s 
single paragraph to each new doctor was a gem of dignified state- 
ment and terse English, and I was sorry when the end of the list 
was reached. He was gracious in his acceptance of the ’86 exedra, 
and most happy in the little address to his classmates of ’81 who 
had furnished the gemot. It put us in capital humor for the alumni 
luncheon. 

We shall not forget that luncheon. The good natured confusion 
getting into the big dining-hall, the marching classes from 1861 to 
1gii all cheering their heroes and acclaiming themselves, the rival 
bands parading the aisles, the riot of enthusiasm over everybody, 
all put the oldest graduate into the class of 1911. And when the 
tables were cleared and the cheering storms had blown over, a speech 
was made by Baron d’Estournelles de Constant which lifted the 
occasion into an event. There were other speeches, but his came 
from the heart and swept his audience by its sincerity and quaint 
expression, by his reference to the early missionaries in this country, 
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their deeds and their dreams, and by his appeal to the youth of 
America to remember that we are the answer to the prayers of the 
pioneers and are charged with the fulfillment of their work for 
civilization. It was so eloquent, so earnest, on such a high level—a 
fitting climax to the official program. 

The costume parade in the afternoon was good fun and deserved 
a big audience. I shall try to see it every year. But the beefsteak 
dinner lacked management. An attractive program should be pro- 
vided next year for this important connecting link between the 
afternoon and evening exercises, and a competent committee author- 
ized to carry it out. Fortunately the alumni and senior singing 
was still on the card. This was a treat to one who remembered the 
songs of our day, few in number, most of them unedifying in the 
words and set to rowdyish music. 

I must confess that I went to this last commencement—my first 
in twenty-five years—with a feeling that the old Columbia was gone 
with the forty-ninth street buildings, and their personnel, that I 
was orphaned of my alma mater, that my sentiment for Columbia 
was merely the pride of a New Yorker and not the affection of an 
alumnus. That belief soon faded away. It was forgotten at the 
luncheon. It will never return after the singing in the evening on 
the library steps. “‘ Bingo,” “Amici,” and “The Pope” were my 
only old friends among the songs,—the rest were as superior to the 
others we sang as the stage setting now is better than the coat-room 
at forty-ninth street. I came away at about ten o'clock, standing 
awhile in one hundred and sixteenth street for a last impression. 
The crowd, seen dimly in the dark, scattered over the court, past the 
fountain and up the steps where the top rows were silhouetted 
against the lights for the singers and the band. The boys filled the 
wide library steps, every figure distinct in the glare of the lights 
below them. Behind and above rose the superb columns of the 
library, their capitals and dome lost in the night—over it all rolled 
the words of “ Stand, Columbia” to the air of the Austrian national 
hymn, solemn and stirring. The good old times! Yes, they were 
good, and they prepared us to enjoy today which is,better. Eighty- 
six went to Columbia in her Cinderella days. Now she is Queen. 

LINCOLN CROMWELL 


SOME PREVALENT MISAPPREHENSIONS CONCERN- 
ING OUR POULITICAL-EIF I: 


ISAPPREHENSIONS and misunderstandings are the bar- 
riers to cooperation and good will. It is a common saying 
that one half of humanity lives in ignorance of the conditions and 
character of the other half. This saying falls far short of the 
truth, for it is but a very slight exaggeration to state that no human 
being entirely understands or appreciates the qualities of any other. 
Sometimes, indeed, a spirit of admiration or of charity places 
favored ones upon a higher pedestal than belongs to them. But 
more frequently the judgments of individuals as well as of nations, 
each of the other, are distorted by imperfect knowledge and by a 
spirit of disparagement which gives rise to much undeserved 
criticism. 

Nothing more distinctly marks the progress of civilization than 
closer association in all branches of endeavor. A realization that 
men and races of men cannot all be made in the same mold changes 
preconceived opinions from those of the censor or the accuser to 
those of the admirer or friend. The same is true of a better 
acquaintance among classes and individuals. A more perfect un- 
derstanding smooths away asperities and distrust, and when men 
are engaged in a common cause or confronted by a common sorrow, 
animosity is buried in a grave so deep that hatred and jealousy are 
forever stilled. 

Probably no class of individuals has suffered quite so much 
from misunderstandings as those who are engaged in public life. 
No department of human activity is so often. unjustly criticized 
as that which relates to politics. The politician in all ages has 
been regarded as a legitimate object of depreciation and even of 
ridicule. Socrates was told by the Delphic oracle that he was one 
of the wisest of men. He doubted the accuracy of the declaration 
but concluded first to test his wisdom by associating with a poli- 


* Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
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tician. He found that the latter did not understand his own limita- 
tions, and then was satisfied that the oracle conveyed absolute 
verity. Shakspere, the world’s most perfect mirror of the thoughts 
and feelings of men, in several passages gives the politician the full 
benefit of his satire. When, in the winter of 1889-90, Speaker 
Reed in the House of Representatives, in order to secure a neces- 
sary quorum, counted as present those who refused to answer to 
their names, his course was attacked on the ground that an unscru- 
pulous presiding officer might exercise his imagination and include 
in his count those who were not actually in the hall of representa- 
tives. In the discussion Mr. Crisp very aptly quoted from King 
Lear the words— 


“Get thee glass eyes, and like a scurvy politician 
Seem to see the things thou dost not.” 
Another illustration from Shakspere is where Hamlet in the grave- 
yard picks up a skull and while surveying it remarks 


“This might be the pate of a politician... 

One that would circumvent God.” 
The poet, Gay, once published a play in which the leading public men 
of his time were represented in the guise of road agents. This pro- 
duction caused great acclaim. The poet was given a monument in 
Westminster Abbey, whether because of his drama or not, I do not 
know. Further instances of attack and depreciation are not neces- 
sary. They all show that the politician has generally been made an 
object of ridicule. 

There is no denying that the present period is one of almost 
unprecedented unrest. This serves to intensify the feeling against 
those in political life. It is generally believed that the functions 
of government are not being properly administered, that waste and 
dishonesty characterize municipal and state governments as well 
as the federal government itself. This suspicion cannot be entirely 
dispelled by assertions that these accusations are the result of a 
campaign of slander. It must be admitted with much regret that 
the muckrakers have occasionally been right. It. would, however, 
be monstrously inaccurate to accept as true the frequent generaliza- 
tions of widespread demoralization in official life. The vital mis- 
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take in the popular judgment is to suppose that the man who has 
public responsibilities belongs to a class entirely apart from the 
great mass of people and that he is actuated by motives which 
will not bear the test of rectitude in professional or business life. 

In order to comprehend aright our political conditions, it is 
necessary to understand certain fundamental facts which lie at the 
basis of the present unrest and dissatisfaction, giving direction to 
our national life and especially influencing our public affairs. No 
country under the sun ever afforded, at least on so generous a 
scale, the opportunities for material development which the citizens 
of the United States enjoy. Here between the lesser and the 
greater oceans is a country which by its geographical location, its 
climate and diversity of resources in the farm, the forest, and the 
mine, affords possibilities for riches which no other country has 
ever possessed. Not only is there opportunity in general, but there 
is special opportunity for each individual far surpassing that which 
exists in any other country. Growth and prosperity are in the very 
air we breathe. 

The citizens of the United States are not compelled to tread 
a beaten path, where preferment or radical change of condition is 
unusual. We are repeatedly reminded of instances of men who by 
the exercise of ability and industry have amassed in a single life- 
time colossal fortunes, despite their lowly and unpromising begin- 
nings. This fact arouses our ambition and encourages activity. 
The provision in our Constitution forbidding the entailing of 
estates tends to prevent the transmission of riches through suc- 
cessive generations. No family has an assured possession of rank 
or wealth. The wheel of fortune is constantly revolving. The 
poor of one generation become the rich of another; the strong and 
powerful of one decade disappear from sight in the next. 

As a result of this situation few are content with their condition. 
There is a constant scramble for success. Life is like an endless 
procession in which the marchers are actuated by a spirit of restless- 
ness and unpitying competition. The weak are trodden underfoot 
or forced to the wall. The spirit of discontent resulting from un- 
equal success and many disappointments and failures often arouses 
the envy of the less fortunate. It is a common disposition to look 
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upon great achievements as the result of dishonesty or undue ad- 
vantages obtained in some way. Shall those who enjoy absolute 
equality at the ballot-box submit to inequalities in fortune? Again, 
in a country having a popular government, where the course of 
industry may be shaped by legislation or political action, it is in- 
evitable that there should be constant demands for laws and regula- 
tions intended to bestow upon those who are most clamorous or. 
best organized especial privileges or a larger share in the distribu- 
tion of wealth. Especially since the period of the Civil War there 
has been a constant demand that the party in power should so 
shape events that prosperity may be the lot of the whole people. 
The grasshopper, the boll-weevil and drought have been important 
factors in causing the defeat of a political party not only in single 
states but it might almost be said in national campaigns. The wide- 
spread drought of 1908, which diminished the grain supply and 
caused in part a rise in the price of food products, led a great mass 
of the electorate to ascribe the high cost of living to the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff bill. 

One of the most glaring misapprehensions of the present time 
is that the acts of legislators or officials which smack of corruption 
or lower the tone of public life, are primarily or principally the 
result of their own disposition or choice. These acts result rather 
from the insistent and sometimes unreasonable demands of their 
constituents or from the mistaken ideals of the people. From Janu- 
ary to December the public official is constantly reminded that he is 
the servant of the people and that in order to retain his position he 
must comply with their wishes. Furthermore, it is difficult for any 
one who depends upon the suffrage of the people to rise far above 
their general ideals. 

The use of money in elections is a deplorable practice and one 
that must be remedied if we are to purify our politics. There is a 
popular opinion that the office-holder or office-seeker enjoys going 
about among his constituents distributing money in order to secure 
their votes. Nothing could be farther from the truth. The candi- 
date, of course, desires to be elected. At the very outset he is con- 
fronted by the absolute indifference of the voters to their political 
duties. They are loath to leave their slippers and after-dinner 
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cigar to go to the election polls for registration, and again on elec- 
tion day they are reluctant to spare the few minutes necessary to 
cast their vote. They even forget when election day occurs, and in 
order to secure their votes it is necessary to engage hustlers to 
remind them, and to furnish carriages or other conveyances to 
take them to the polls. All the expenses required for these ser- 
vices the candidate would be very glad to avoid. The people and 
not the candidate are directly responsible for them. There are also 
other sources of expenditure to which the politician is subjected. 
When a candidate is before the people, he is regarded by numerous 
classes as a legitimate object for plunder. All who seek subscrip- 
tions, such as organizers of concerts, dances and raffles flock to him 
with requests that he subscribe or purchase a liberal supply of 
tickets, accompanying that request with a veiled threat that political 
defeat attends him if he does not give liberally of his means. The 
states of New York and Ohio have passed laws prohibiting requests 
of this nature, and their example ought to be followed by every 
state in the Union. 

Another misapprehension often indulged in is that the earnest 
endeavor of the candidate to share in pork-barrel legislation, such 
as appropriations for navy yards, military posts, rivers and harbors, 
and public buildings, and the disposition to become as it were a mere 
local agent for a constituency, is the fault of the legislators them- 
selves. One reason for these demands is that the ability and use- 
fulness of a legislator or other public official are gauged by his 
success in obtaining appropriations, or, as it is sometimes called, 
bringing something home for his constituents. When once the 
people of the cities, counties and states will think national thoughts 
and demand legislation along broad comprehensive lines, this source 
of reproach for the official will disappear, and with it will disappear 
plundering legislation and the degradation of the legislator to the 
position of a mere solicitor for his district. 

Men who apparently have been very courageous in their attacks 
upon railway companies, corporations and trusts, tamely submit to 
the passage of extravagant appropriation bills, carrying additional 
expenditures of forty or fifty millions a year for increase in pen- 
sions or for some other doubtful purpose, because of their dread 
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of incurring the ill will of a large number of voters. Nothing is 
more difficult for a legislator than to maintain an attitude of opposi- 
tion to extravagance in public expenditures. The press and the 
public alike demand economy and freely criticize public officials 
for their prodigality, but the real test comes when some particular 
item of expenditure is for the benefit of a certain community or 
group of individuals. Any one opposing such expenditures is 
almost invariably subjected to attack and even slanderous abuse. 
Another misapprehension, which has profoundly influenced 
many of the voters of late, is that the so-called interests exercise 
a predominating influence on the course of public affairs. This has 
become a sort of bogeyman. It is doubtless true that captains of 
industry and wealthy men in their relations with the government 
have often gained advantages to which they were not entitled. If 
those connected with large affairs have exercised an undue influ- 
ence upon legislation or administration, it is because of better organi- 
zation or the possession of that shrewdness which enables them to 
attain greater success. In some instances the conduct of those at 
the head of large and successful enterprises has been such as toa 
merit condign punishment. It would, however, be a very hasty 
conclusion to believe that men who have great power in financial 
enterprizes belong to a different class or are actuated by different 
motives from those guiding other individuals. The same disposi- 
tion to obtain special privileges is plainly manifest everywhere in 
society. There are many who would reform the trust magnate 
not because of any altruistic disposition of their own, but because 
they have never had the opportunities to accomplish that which they 
so roundly condemn in others. Ultimately political power must rest 
with the majority. It is an error to suppose that the limited number 
possessed of large capital control legislation for their own benefit, 
The impression that corporate managers or persons of great wealth 
are accustomed to visit Washington and announce their demands 
or secure results by devious methods is quite erroneous. My own 
experience has been that no proposition which would not bear the 
light of day has ever been presented to me by any one representing 
corporate wealth or interests. Instead of coming to make demands, 
these magnates come rather as suppliants presenting petitions. If the 
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capitalists of the country, the farmers, and the great body of work- 
ing men belonging to labor unions were grouped in three divisions, 
I am quite sure that either of the last two classes would have greater 
power with the legislator and with the administration than the 
former. There is a manifest disposition on the part of candidates 
for office to obtain the support of groups and organizations having 
the greatest number of voters. 

Another prevalent misapprehension relating to our political life 
is the widely accepted opinion that a higher grade of officials and 
greater efficiency in government can be secured by the adoption of 
new methods of government, such as direct primaries, the election 
of senators by popular vote, or the use of the initiative and refer- 
endum. No argument is more frequently used than that the people 
must come into their own; that they must assert themselves more 
directly and potently. This idea rests upon a fallacy. Under any 
method which may be in vogue or may be adopted in a popular 
government like ours, the people have full control so far as they 
care to exercise it. The sole limitations that disable or hinder them 
from a full and free exercise of absolute power come from their 
own inattention or lack of capacity. The voters are all powerful, 
efficient or inefficient, wise or unwise, in exact proportion to the 
interest, ability and judgment which they give to public affairs. 
Nominations by convention are oftentimes subject to the dictates 
of political bosses or influenced by secret manipulation. But this 
would not be possible if, beginning with the precinct or geographical 
unit which selects delegates, men tried and true were selected and 
put on guard. Nor would even the worst masters of manipulation 
dare dictate the selection of improper candidates if, after the nomi- 
nations are made and the names are presented to the electorate, the 
voters were alert to reject candidates who were not honest and fit. 

A choice by popular primary no doubt has its advantages in that 
it stimulates the interest of the individual voter and very likely calls 
him to the polling place when otherwise he would have stayed away. 
It is in accordance with the general principles of popular govern- 
ment and would seem to be the ideal method. To the extent that 
it stimulates general attention, it tends to supply the one thing most 
needed, namely, the enlightened interest and effort of the individual 
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voter. But let us not hope for any all embracing panacea from 
this or any other method. Generally speaking, the primary is most 
successful in the selection of candidates for important offices, such 
as mayors, members of Congress and those whose qualifications are 
carefully weighed. When the importance of the office attracts 
less attention, the primary is less successful, as in the choice of 
minor officials or of those requiring special qualifications, such as 
judges. The same rule applies to the methods for the enactment 
of legislation, such as the initiative and referendum. When the 
issue is clean cut and well defined, when the proposition can be 
stated in a few words and really understood, these methods have 
decided merit. It is a less trustworthy plan in the case of legisla- 
tion which requires special skill, or in the case of laws where 
there is such a degree of complication, that the most expert 
knowledge is required in drafting them. The history of most 
beneficial statutes will show that they have rarely been enacted 
into law in the form in which they were first presented to the 
legislature. Modifications were made in the original draft, amend- 
ments debated, additions and deductions made as the result of that 
discussion and consultation which is the peculiar benefit of divers 
opinions in a legislative assembly. 

The fundamental principles which lie at the basis of representa- 
tive government are: 

1. That it is impossible for the whole body of the people to 
meet together and frame laws. 

2. That the best results can be obtained by the selection of 
picked men who can give that attention to public affairs and acquire 
that degree of skill in, and familiarity with, public questions which 
can emanate only from experience and superior qualifications. 

There is a third reason which was especially prominent in 
the minds of the framers of our Constitution, namely, that wisdom 
in legislation is not the result of first impressions or temporary 
impulses, that not the first but the second voice of the people is 
oftentimes the voice of God. A foreign publicist in writing of our 
Constitution says: “Truly it is a formidable apparatus for the 
prevention of sudden changes.” Two fundamental rules are em- 
bodied in our constitutions, both state and national, namely, that the 
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people shall rule, but also, that the popular will shall be deliberately 
expressed. 

There have been repeated illustrations of great political move- 
ments which gained such momentum and were so widely accepted 
that they would have commanded a majority of the electorate when 
first considered, but which upon more mature reflection have been 
rejected. The demands for the retention of irredeemable paper 
money and the unlimited free coinage of silver at a ratio of sixteen 
to one are instances of this fact comparatively fresh in the public 
mind. An even more dangerous perversion of public opinion is 
found in popular agitation for war, which can only be abated by 
time and reflection. 

Another prevalent misapprehension in the popular mind relates 
to the difference between the so-called conservatives and progres- 
sives. One or the other is accused of moral perverseness or of 
identity with special interests. The public ought to understand that 
conservatism and progressiveness are largely a matter of training 
and age. Those who have lived for more than sixty years are 
predominantly conservative, while those under forty are much more 
ready to align themselves with movements involving radical changes 
in governmental policies. Those between the two ages of forty 
and sixty must maintain a sort of balance wheel between two con- 
flicting movements. Both alike are conscientious, but they view 
the situation from very different standpoints. Men of long experi- 
ence have a spirit of caution which involves a dread of substantial 
changes in law. 

There is manifestly no force in our public life stronger than 
the reaction against the party in power and the legislation which 
it enacts. The devotees of the party desire that more vital progress 
should be made along the lines which they have advocated, while 
those out of power are aroused to renewed opposition by measures 
which they condemn. A singular proof of this force in our 
politics may be found in the fact that beginning with the year 1830, 
in Jackson’s time, the administration has lost support in the House 
of Representatives in every mid-presidential election. Thus when 
President Grant was elected in 1872, his party had a large majority 
in the House, but, in 1874, a large majority was returned against 
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his administration. In 1888, along with a republican president, a 
republican majority was chosen in the House of Representatives, 
and they carried out what they regarded as a mandate from the 
people in the passage of the so-called McKinley Bill. In 1890 the 
democratic party obtained a decisive majority inthe House. In 1892 
President Cleveland was chosen with a majority in the House of 
Representatives, the members of which thought they had a similar 
mandate in translating tariff views into legislation. But in 1894 
the majority was reversed again. Thus each Congress was con- 
demned for doing what the members supposed the people had elected 
them to do. As a result, to the experienced law-maker, the legis- 
lative landscape is all interspersed with the signs “Do not tread on 
the grass,” “Adhere to the beaten paths,” “Pass the appropria- 
tion bills and go home.” 

The indifference and lack of information of the people is the 
crying evil of today. This makes possible the assertion of selfish 
interests which are equally strenuous and exorbitant in their de- 
mands, whether great or small. One result of this indifference is 
the danger of forming judgments upon superficial information. 
Those who manage political campaigns realize the importance of 
headlines and cartoons. With the absorbing interest in the pursuits 
of commerce, industry or science, there is a growing disposition to 
give less adequate attention to public affairs. 

In the election of 1910 a young man from one of the states 
in the middle west was elected to Congress. It was a fulfillment 
of an ambition from boyhood. He brought to his duties brilliant 
qualities and much industry. During a debate in the House of 
Representatives upon the initiative, referendum and recall, a burn- 
ing question of the present, he was first assigned one-half hour 
in which to speak. His reception was most enthusiastic and 
his time was extended to two and one half or even three hours, 
during which time his audience increased and gave closest atten- 
tion. He was especially ready in his answers to questions, and 
showed great familiarity with this subject. As regards publicity, 
what was the result? No New York paper, so far as I am 
informed, even mentioned the fact of his speech. One newspaper 
in Washington recognized him by stating that Mr. Blank, a new 
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member from the State of Blank, also participated in the discussion. 
Another newspaper in Washington, which gives exceptional at- 
tention to political affairs, gave his speech five lines and to the whole 
discussion that day in the House of Representatives devoted only 
twenty lines. Yet this very newspaper in the same issue devoted 
one column to gossip of foreign capitals, three columns to a list of 
visitors to the coronation with an account of the preparations for 
that event, and fourteen columns to baseball. Indeed, more atten- 
tion was paid to conjectures as to the pitcher to be selected for the 
local nine in that day’s game than to the proceedings of the House 
of Representatives. All this goes to show the diminished interest 
in public affairs. It is useless to blame newspapers. They no 
doubt lost an excellent opportunity for popular education, but they 
are conducted as business enterprizes and publish what their readers 
desire. 

The most substantial ground of hope for the correction of our 
political evils lies in the education of the people to a clearer realiza- 
tion of their duties as citizens, so that they will give that same care- 
ful attention to matters which concern the public as is given to 
private affairs. Without this, our boasted republican institutions 
cannot attain that degree of perfection which should belong to them. 
Just as eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, so eternal diligence 
is the condition of good government. It must be understood that 
there are special qualifications for administration and legislation 
just as there are in any other branch of activity. This opinion is 
altogether opposed to the prevalent impression, which is to the effect 
that any man is capable of holding office. No newly devised method 
for voting and expressing the popular will can meet the situation. 
When a man fractures his collar-bone, he does not call together his 
friends and have a referendum to determine what he shall do; he 
calls in a surgeon, and so, when some difficult problem of adminis- 
tration must be solved, it is not by the untutored judgment that a 
correct conclusion can be reached, but rather by intelligent, patriotic 
and experienced judgment. 

In the year 1789, the first year of the Federal Government, 
General George Washington, President, visited Columbia at com- 
mencement. How great the changes between that day and this! 
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Then a few scattered buildings down on Barclay Street, now this 
magnificent architectural array on Morningside Heights; then less 
than one hundred students, now seven thousand. He had endured 
the hardships and disappointments of the Revolutionary War and 
had recognized more vividly than any other man the insufficiency 
of the form of government under the confederation. Even on 
that day he must have looked forward to the future with grave 
misgivings. As he gazed upon the inspiring scenes around him, 
no doubt he was able to judge of the value of a liberal educa- 
tion. He saw hope for America in the educated men who were 
represented at that day’s commencement. Columbia has been as- 
sociated from earliest days with our country’s government. I trust 
all of you, graduates and undergraduates, may remember the tradi- 
tions of your institution and weigh your responsibilities in our 
political life accordingly. It is not necessary for the student to 
hold office in order to make himself a useful member of society, 
though I trust that some, yes, many of you may take a place in 
the activities of the government. Should any of you become a 
candidate for office, never regard it as essential to patriotic service 
or usefulness that you should always be successful in your candi- 
dacy. No man is fit to hold an official position unless he is willing 
to weigh the benefits and losses of the future and be content to go 
down in defeat rather than to yield one iota of principle. Again, 
it is a safe injunction to stand by settled principles, and to be 
exceedingly careful in changing your opinion when an election is 
pending. There have been too many instances of this in recent days. 
The person who seeks office cannot be certain at such time that his 
judgment is as unclouded as it was when he gave his adherence to 
settled views and principles, nor that in changing from the course 
which he had mapped out for himself, while not a candidate, he is 
choosing the better way. Above all it is necessary not to be 
pessimistic. 


I asked the roses as they grew 

Richer and lovelier in their hue, 

What made their tints so rich and bright, 
They answered, looking toward the light. 
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We will look toward the light, assured that this great framework 
which we call our government cannot fail. If ever public ideals 
sink to a degrading level, a stalwart citizenship will rise up and 
insist upon regenerating and raising the administration of affairs to 
that high standard which is our priceless heritage. And in all 
movements for a higher standard of patriotism or for betterment, 
may Columbia University occupy a place in the forefront. 


THEODORE E. BurRTON 


Tae ANE We COLLEGE sSPMIE 


OLLEGE spirit is proverbially a thing of tradition. It rarely 
innovates; more rarely still it assumes the office of critic 
or judge. The American college, in essence the very shrine of 
novelty, begets in its sons for the most part a loyalty to its past— 
a loyalty nothing if not courageous, which digests difficult facts 
in perfect comfort, and assimilates inconsistent ideals like mother’s 
milk. The favorite adjective which college spirit applies to its 
alma mater is “old.” The word occurs in ancient ballads as a 
term of affection even for infants; but the college-spirited youth 
who refers to “dear old ” (founded perhaps since he was 
born), is often not a student of ancient ballads, and intends merely 
to compliment his foster-mother upon her considerable past. This 
gift of tongue he had from the juniors who addressed his first class 
meeting, and out of their loyalty spared him a few phrases and a 
cheer with which to set up a college spirit of his own. 

Some constant change there must be in college spirit as each 
new class insinuates its mode of personality into the stubborn 
ritual of campus life. But the older graduates hold permanent the 
forms that were, and venerate the roots without regard to the 
upper graftings; they see as they have been taught to see, and 
teach others to see the same way. What more whimsical than to 
conceive of a body of alumni who justify their pride from a de- 
tached point of view, after some knowledge of disillusioning things, 
—who have a reason for each gratitude and discriminate between 
their admirations! To be guided by fault-finding is a common 
fortune; but how splendidly conscious of her destiny would a 
college be whose sons loved her wisely! 

In recent years the vigorous appearance of some such alumni 
spirit is all but the most interesting phenomenon at Columbia. 
Despite a popular superstition to the contrary, the Columbia 
campus has never been poor of that older kind of college spirit ; 
for hundreds of students the crowded square or two at forty-ninth 
street held as much romance and fun as any other college yard in 
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the land. But alumni spirit of the conventional sort Columbia has 
lacked. In the atmosphere of the most sophisticated city in 
America a parochial satisfaction in dead alumni and a few live 
mannerisms has not prospered. At the hands of a faculty drawn 
from every quarter of the globe, and proud as a body of their 
differences of intellectual origin, the Columbia student has not re- 
ceived encouragement to locate the source of all culture and knowl- 
edge in any one place. And from those graduates of other colleges 
who throng to Columbia in a yearly host far larger than all but 
a few of the institutions whence they came, the Columbia senior 
hears the unqualified praise of every beloved alma mater—un- 
qualified, because even though he who praises has acquired other 
standards in the university, he will not let them weaken his loyal 
defense against the equally boastful man in the next seat, from a 
rival college. It is therefore not astonishing that the Columbia 
student in the past, hearing all the good and none of the faults 
of other places, has not been blindly boastful of his own university, 
however much he has loved her. 

It is the unusual good fortune of Columbia, though some of her 
graduates may have thought otherwise, that the few local traditions 
she had were rooted up bodily when she removed to Morningside 
Heights. That remarkable upheaval proved her spiritual vitality 
as hardly another experiment could have done. Her undergradu- 
ates were left with their outward customs in a new location all to 
make; the continuity of college life for once depended upon in- 
tellectual ideals. What this removal meant to Columbia might be 
understood if one considers the result of so transplanting Harvard 
or Yale or any other university whose memories are most rooted 
in the locality, and whose traditions are most kept vital by the 
environment. How much of the distinct character of such an 
institution could be brought along with the books and portraits 
and portable furniture? Surely there is something highly material- 
istic in a college spirit which is largely a matter of landscape and 
location; the ideal spirit shapes itself to new surroundings, or 
moulds them to its form, but keeps its integrity through any change. 
The departure to Columbia’s new home had no effect upon the best 
traditions of her campus; it did, however, serve to slough off many 
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a useless inheritance. It put the alumni, therefore, in a critical 
attitude, at least for a time. The old order that they knew was 
apparently ended; would they approve of this young or refurbished 
Columbia, in whose life their memories would have no share? 
Such questions they may have asked, until they began to recognize 
on the new campus whatever of the old spirit they had found 
lovable,—until they saw in the new customs (immemorial to the 
undergraduate!) greater privileges than they had enjoyed; and the 
remarkable outburst of Columbia alumni spirit, taking visible and 
audible form in the Early Eighties and similar societies, is the 
fortunate guarantee that college graduates have for once enjoyed 
a judicial detachment from their alma mater, and have pledged her 
a rational as well as sentimental devotion. 

The expression of this alumni devotion I described above as 
all but the most interesting phenomenon at Columbia of recent 
years. The most interesting, in my opinion, is the growth of a 
new college spirit among the undergraduates. If I am not mis- 
taken this spirit is at present peculiar to Columbia, but it is signi- 
ficant of influences likely to be felt elsewhere. It is the presence of 
the city at her doors which is creating the new Columbia spirit, yet- 
the city is prophetic for the country; ideals are tried out there; it 
can hardly be long before the outlying rural colleges are conscious 
of portentous radiations, at first perhaps unwelcome, but good in 
the end. 

To one returning to Columbia after an absence of even a few 
years, the most remarkable attitude of her new college spirit is 
pride of youth. The Columbia undergraduate today is conscious 
of his youth, and pretends to no respect for venerableness. To be 
sure, he has one song which praises ‘dear old Columbia,’ but 
that song, if I am correct, is left over from the college spirit of 
yesterday, and he sings it with a shame-faced listlessness that con- 
fesses insincerity. For traditions he has no mind at all, unless, 
paradoxically, they are new. He likes best to make a tradition, 
but lets it die on his hands without regret. The college offers him, 
not the best of the past, but the whole future and present; for him 
it is the door to life. The test that he sets for all unknown experi- 
ence, is whether it will really add to his power of living. Where 
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he is favorably convinced, he will cheerfully study an uninterest- 
ing subject, or submit to arduous discipline; but he will undertake 
nothing of the kind on the mere authority of age or tradition; it 
must have the sanction of youth. 

The desire to live, to do things, keeps the student in an extra- 
ordinary ferment. Yet the encouragement for the awestruck on- 
looker is that most of this ferment is intellectual. Those highly 
organized and fossilized departments of conventional college life, 
like athletics, offer the new college spirit no range of novelty or 
initiative, and it exhibits itself at Columbia rather in dramatics, 
college journalism, debating, politics, and literary and scientific 
interests. These interests, of course, are common to all colleges, 
but the new spirit permeates them with a singular confidence and 
energy. It used to be that literature, for example, was the cult 
of a few chosen spirits, and the argument of literary or esthetic 
problems was work for a specially trained mind. But the general 
mood seems now to be trust in every man’s ability to know any- 
thing he wishes to—not an ignoble mood! During the past winter, 
in an excited debate over Croce’s esthetics, which ran through 
several numbers of the Monthy, the various writers showed that 
they had gone to the books and mastered the subject of their own 
accord and in their own way. Their really astonishing display of 
scholarship was, to be sure, superficial, but it was self-reliant as 
far as it went, and it recalled the boyish pedantry of a young 
Coleridge or a young Tennyson—valuable as evidence that the 
writers knew where to go for knowledge, and could elbow the great 
thinkers of the race with unconscious familiarity. Illustrations of 
this admirable though reckless self-sufficiency might be found in 
any twenty-four hours of a Columbia term. Suggest to a group 
of men that they produce a play—especially a play that has not 
yet been produced—and you will find them preparing the perform- 
ance with the assurance of veterans, though they probably have 
never acted before—and the performance will be excellent, by some 
miracle of youth. Or sometimes, in his less spectacular moments, 
a student will think up and submit to the dean or his committees 
a detailed plan for the improvement of scholarship or college life, 
and the plan is nearly always worth trying. 
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It follows naturally that the typical Columbia student does not 
think of scholarship apart from life. Not that he is utilitarian, 
selecting only those subjects for study which will help him to a 
specific trade or profession. On the contrary, he more often identi- 
fies his life with his studies than his studies with his life. To teach 
him successfully, one has only to point out the bearing of his experi- 
ences upon the subject he is mastering, and since—through his re- 
markable initiative—he usually has had wide if shallow experience, 
his practical interest in scholarship is easy to rouse. I asked a 
freshman how he came to know so much about Maeterlinck and 
to take such an interest in him, and found that the boy was singing 
in the chorus of Sister Beatrice at the New Theater. Ten years 
ago the college men who wrote were satisfied if their productions 
saw the light in the campus papers. Now they look at the average 
story in the average “real” magazine, and argue that if they 
couldn’t do better than that, they have wasted their time in composi- 
tion courses; so they write a story or an essay, and it is better than 
the average, and in an astonishing number of cases it does get ac- 
cepted. Imagine the increased vitality the class-room in literature 
must have, when literature means to many of the students nothing 
remote or esoteric, but a normal expression of self-reliant man! 
A senior typewrote a story for me, and I met him on the campus a 
month later. “By the way, professor,’ he said, “what have you 
done with that story?” I confessed that I had not succeeded in 
placing it. ‘I thought you would have trouble with it,” he said; 
“it’s a bit psychological. Now, copying it for you put me in the 
mood to dash off a little thing myself, and I got a check for it 
this morning. That’s what made me think of you.” 

With so much student initiative as is growing up at Columbia, 
it is obvious that the relation of the boys to the faculty must be 
somewhat—and fortunately—unacademic. In certain aspects it 
is amusing. With the kindliest pedagogical theories the faculty 
instituted the advisory system now fashionable in one form or 
another throughout the land. Every college teacher has half a 
dozen students who come to him regularly for guidance. That 
is the theory. Fancy the lack of humor that invented the most 
elaborate advice-giving machine for the use of the most self-suffi- 
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cient of younger generations! As a matter of fact, the only advice 
they usually want or are willing to take, is semi-legal advice in the 
technical method of getting around some inconvenient university 
regulation. For more important matters they are inclined to fol- 
low their own judgment. The faculty adviser, therefore, is habitu- 
ally in the position of a corporation lawyer whose chief service to 
the community is to betray the corporation. But in less formal 
and more successful ways this independent modern college boy is 
very near to his teachers (I speak of the best boys and the best 
teachers). Both students and faculty at Columbia care most for 
the scholarship that is productive, and their relation is probably to 
a higher degree that of successful collaboration than at any other 
college in the United States. In this collaboration there is some 
loss; the manner of distant reverence cultivated on many an hon- 
ored campus for professors and university officers and even trus- 
tees, is not in evidence at Columbia; the younger teachers receive 
each the respect he has earned, and as for the elder instructors— 
well, the student thinks it not inevitably to their credit that they 
have grown old. Some loss is here in the lack of reverence for 
age, and perhaps as a consequence, in a lack of distinction of 
manner in the students themselves; and other penalties of this cult 
of youth force themselves upon the attention of even the enthu- 
siastic, and claim correction. 

The correction seems likely to come from that alumni spirit, 
newly awakened, which interests itself at present in encouraging 
traditions, in conferring upon the college an idealized past. Obvi- 
ously the alumni spirit and the undergraduate college spirit are not 
the same. The undergraduate hardly understands what these older 
Columbia men are trying to do. He wonders flippantly whether 
they intend him to set his watch by several tons of globular sun- 
dial, or sit on a marble seat and gaze at the chapel door. When 
they cavort around South Field on Commencement Day, he wonders 
to what kind of college life they think they are reverting, and is 
thankful that he himself has as yet no symptom of senile jocularity. 
But the spirit of the older men is now a wholesome check upon his 
extraordinary confidence and wilfulness. We speculate as to the 
sort of alumnus he himself will be when he returns for his decen- 
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nial. The ownership in Columbia which he will still feel, let us 
hope, will doubtless hold in firmer check the now far-off under- 
graduate, for whom he is making the two-fold, contradictory legacy 
of a bundle of new traditions,—and the tradition of doing as he 
pleases. 

Whatever the fault of the new college spirit, it is in the temper 
of the age. The old college spirit made boys to be all of one 
kind. They looked as though they came from a certain univer- 
sity; you saw it in material things, in the fashion of their clothes 
or their hair or their speech. College spirit for them was a kind 
of hydraulic press, that minted all the coins alike. The new college 
spirit has the action of light upon life; it develops in each the char- 
acteristic form and color; it is individualistic and free. Perhaps it 
is not entirely love for Columbia that leads one who deals with 
the present undergraduates to imagine them uniform only in this 
characteristic, that their college life is developing personality to a 
remarkable degree of efficiency and self-reliance and self-expres- 
sion. We shall produce no social type out of the new spirit at 
Columbia. But in her light we shall see light. 

Joun ErsKINE 


STUDENT PERIODICALS AT COLUMBIA, 1813-1911* 


HE earliest Columbia student periodical of which there is any 
record was the Philolexian, a manuscript paper prepared for 

the meetings of the Philolexian Society but not printed for circula- 
tion. The first and, so far as known, the only number of this bears 
the date of February 26, 1813. It was continued by the Philolexian 
Observer, a more ambitious attempt, though still in manuscript, 
which ran through twelve numbers from December 10, 1813, to 
April, 1814. An editor, self-styled Philolecticus but sometimes 
addressed by his correspondents as “Mr. Observer,” prepared the 
little periodical for the weekly meetings of the society, writing a 
large part of it himself, incorporating letters and other contributions 
and expressing editorial opinions freely in rounded Johnsonian 
phrase. In 1884 Bishop Bedell presented to the Philolexian Society 
a copy of the Observer, probably the only one made, which he had 
received from his father, Gregory T. Bedell, a Columbia graduate 
of the class of 1811 and an M.A. in 1816, possibly the original 
Philolecticus of the little periodical. This copy is now in the Li- 
brary and forms the chief treasure of the collection of student 
periodicals. The most interesting part of the Observer is number 
eleven in which Philolecticus discusses the advisability of a printed 
periodical but decides against the idea on the ground that the Co- 
lumbia students, though not lacking in ability, did not have enough 
“industry” to carry it out successfully. In the back of the copy 
of the Observer, forming a sort of supplement, is the manuscript of 
a “forensic disputation” held by the society in May, 1814, on the 
subject of the “Liberal education of the female sex.’ The dis- 
putants were James J. Rosevelt (sic), of the class of 1815, a grand- 
uncle of ex-President Roosevelt, John L. Mason of the same class, 


* A much fuller account of the early student publications is to be found in 
the very interesting series of articles on undergraduate publications contributed 
by W. A. Bradley to the Cotumpra Untversiry QuarTerLy, volumes I-4, to 
which the writer of the present article gratefully acknowledges indebtedness 
for many facts incorporated in this briefer survey of the wider field. 
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later a judge of the New York supreme court, and the aforesaid 
Gregory T. Bedell. This supplement is written on paper of a deli- 
cate shade of pink—possibly as a compliment to the subject of the 
debate. 

The opportunity of printing the first student periodical which 
Philolexian had not the courage to grasp was seized by the rival 
society, the Peithologian, which in February, 1815, published the 
first number of Academic Recreations. This little duodecimo period- 
ical was issued once a month from February to July, and was a 
better example of bookmaking than some later student publications, 
as it contained both an index to the volume and a table of errata. 
All articles were anonymous and included serious essays, romantic 
fiction and stilted poetry in the style of the early nineteenth century. 
The numbers cost twenty-five cents each and subscriptions were evi- 
dently not always paid promptly, as number five contains a plaintive 
statement that “it is extremely troublesome to the carrier to be 
calling so often for so small a sum.” The magazine was printed 
at Wall and Nassau streets, but for the convenience of the students 
communications were also “thankfully received, to be left with Mr. 
Jones the Janitor of Columbia College.”’ While Academic Recrea- 
tions was not the first student periodical in this country, it seems to 
be antedated by only three, the Literary Cabinet and the Athenaeum 
published at Yale in 1806-07 and 1814, respectively, and the Har- 
vard Lyceum, which ran through eighteen numbers from July, 1810, 
to March, 1811.* According to reports from their respective 
libraries, Brown University issued its first student periodical in 
1829, the University of Pennsylvania in 1834, and Princeton in 
1835. These late periodicals, however, enjoyed a more or less con- 
tinuous existence, whereas there was a long interval between Aca- 
demic Recreations and the Columbia periodicals which really gained 
anything like a permanent foothold. 

Academic Recreations died at the end of its first volume in July, 
1815, and after that date the Library collection shows nothing until 
1848, when the curious series of Annual Catalogues was begun by 

* These three were printed. A much earlier student periodical, probably 


the first in this country, was the Telltale, a manuscript periodical issued in 
thirteen numbers at Harvard in 1721. 
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the students. These, which were really the catalogues of the Col- 
lege, were published by and for the senior class and contained, 
besides the class lists, college rules, etc., considerable information 
about the societies and various student activities, thus partaking of 
the nature of a class annual and constituting the forerunner of the 
elaborate Columbian of the present time. Some of the Catalogues 
were showily printed with fancy type and colored borders, and the 
trustees are said to have been so shocked at the extravagance of the 
issue of 1856-57, that they abolished the student publication and 
started the present official series. The Library has a complete set 
of these student catalogues, all in the original covers. 

Columbia’s next venture in the field of student journalism was as 
one of the collaborators in the Undergraduate, later the University 
Quarterly, which was published at New Haven in 1860-61 in the 
interests of the students of twenty-seven American and foreign col- 
leges. The first Columbia representative on the board was J. Har- 
vard (sic) Van Amringe. The Quarterly came to an end with the 
fourth volume in 1861. Three years later, in 1864, the class of 
1865 issued the first junior annual, the Columbian, which with some 
changes in name and great change in appearance has continued 
without interruption to the present time. This first Columbian was 
of folio size and contained only four pages. Except for the cuts of 
fraternity emblems, it presented the appearance of a newspaper 
rather than that of a class annual. It included, besides the frater- 
nity and class lists and the class poem, an editorial containing among 
other things a reference to the Civil War and to “the traitor, Pro- 
fessor McCulloh,”’ who had been expelled the year before for 
having “abandoned his post and joined the Rebels.” Evidently 
the Columbia students were not the originators of a junior annual, 
as the statement is nade that this first Columbian is issued in imita- 
tion of successful annuals in other colleges. The next year the 
annual appeared as the Columbiad, a name which it kept until 1891 
when it united with the Miner, the junior annual of the School of 
Mines, to form the present Columbian. The Library has complete 
files of all these junior annuals, except that it lacks the 1868 Colwm- 
biad and the 1887 Miner. Other student annuals have been the 
Senior Class Book, of which the earliest volume in the Library is 
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that of 1885, and the Blwe Book, published by the Christian Asso- 
ciation. 

The publication of the first Columbian marked a real revival of 
the interest in local college periodicals which had died so prema- 
turely with Academic Recreations in 1815, and from 1864 on there 
is a constantly increasing number of these publications. In 1868 
appeared Cap and Gown, the first periodical aside from the Colum- 
bian to have anything like a continued existence. This lasted for 
five years, and in 1873 it enlarged its scope by enlisting the coopera- 
tion of the students of the School of Mines and changed its name to 
Acta Columbiana, under which name it continued until 1885, when 
it relinquished the field to its younger but sturdier rival, the present 
Spectator. Acta, which was the first student periodical to have an 
office of its own, had an honorable career during the twelve years 
of its existence. Its earlier business success was due to the efforts 
of Mr. Pine as business manager, and an undertaking which gave it 
considerable prestige was the publication of a Columbia song-book 
prepared by Mr. Pine. Acta’s most brilliant period, however, was 
from 1879 to 1883, when it numbered among its editors Harry 
Thurston Peck, Nicholas Murray Butler and John Kendrick Bangs, 
The quality of the paper was so high at this time, that it was quoted 
to a considerable extent outside the limits of college journalism. 
The editorial pace set by John Kendrick Bangs could not be main- 
tained, however, and after he left college in 1883, the paper steadily 
declined. During the period covered by Acta, there were several 
short-lived periodicals which did not succeed in gaining a permanent 
foothold. Facta Columbinaria, a parody on Acta, was established 
in 1874. Only two numbers were published, but in 1876 a so-called 
third number, which was in reality an entirely different publication 
although issued under the same name, appeared and achieved a brief 
notoriety by a particularly offensive and vulgar article. Two years 
later appeared the curiously named Phonograph, “ published semi- 
spasmodically,” of which the Library has only two numbers, and 
the next year appeared a similar paper called the Week whose 
editors were John Doe and Richard Roe. Only one number of the 
Week is in the Library—possibly no other number was published. 
The year 1878 showed also an attempted revival of the historic 
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Academic Recreations, a so-called new series of which was issued 
by the society in manuscript but not printed. 

The present Spectator was established in 1877 by Frederick 
William Holls, who in that year withdrew from the editorial board 
of Acta and with the assistance of H. G. Paine, later of Harper's 
Weekly, started a new fortnightly periodical which was intended to 
give more news than the tri-weekly Acta, whose tendencies were 
literary. Started in a spirit of antagonism and with a more or less 
plainly avowed intention of supplanting Acta, the Spectator existed 
side by side with its rival for eight years and finally absorbed it. 
From a fortnightly it expanded to a weekly and later to the daily 
newspaper of the present time. Two late newspapers had each a 
brief existence, Blue and White, from 1890 to 1892, and the Colum- 
bia News, 1890-91. In 1906 was established a news-sheet of a 
different type, when the Dorms was started to cover the more 
limited fields of dormitory rather than general University news. 

With the decease of Acta in 1885, the College was left without 
any periodical of an avowedly literary purpose (unless the. short 
lived Bulletin of 1888 can be counted in this class) until the Colum- 
bia Literary Monthly was founded in 1893. ‘Three years later 
appeared Morningside, another periodical of somewhat the same 
type. Both ran until 1903, when they were combined to form the 
present Columbia Monthly. Mr. W. A. Bradley has pointed out 
that Morningside possessed at least two points which give it a very 
special interest. Its title, suggested by Professor Woodberry, was 
the first instance of the application of the now familiar word Morn- 
ingside to anything connected with Columbia, and it was the first 
college periodical to adopt the chapbook size and style so popular 
some fifteen years ago. Early in its career Morningside issued an 
extra, a little pamphlet called Crewcial Questions, inspired by the 
defeat of the crew in 1806. 

In the field of comic journalism Columbia has had two reputable 
examples. For some years the Spectator cartoons formed one of 
the noteworthy features of the periodical and were even collected 
and published in separate form. The only periodical devoted exclu- 
sively to this branch of local journalism, however, is the Columbia 
Jester, which was established in 1901 and has continued as a 
monthly since that date. 
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So much for the general student periodicals of Columbia College 
and University. The various schools and affiliated institutions have 
had their special publications as well. The Society of Architects 
has published annually since 1904 its Yearbook, containing many 
good plates and illustrations, and more recently, five numbers of a 
Bulletin, issued at rather irregular intervals. The School of Mines 
has had, besides the junior annual already mentioned, a profes- 
sional annual, the Columbia Engineer, published from 1893 to 1904, 
and the well known School of Mines Quarterly, which boasts an 
unbroken existence from 1879. In the Law School the present 
Columbia Law Review had two predecessors, the Jurist, 1885-87, 
and the Columbia Law Times, 1887-93. The graduate students of 
the English department published the English Graduate Record 
from 1905 to 1907. Barnard College has had four student period- 
icals, viz., The Barnard Bulletin, a news-sheet established in 1901, 
The Barnard Bear, an offshoot in 1905 of the Bulletin, to which it 
now forms a literary supplement, and two annuals, the Barnard 
Annual, which was first a senior and later a junior annual, and its 
successor, the present Mortarboard. Teachers College has a long 
though somewhat broken list, which includes the Bulletin which 
published two volumes in 1900-02, was omitted in 1903 and con- 
tinued in 1904-06 as the Teachers College Bulletin, after which 
latter date it ceased publication; the Yearbook, issued in 1906 and 
again in 1907, but not continued; the Household Arts Review, 
started in 1908 as the Domestic Arts Review and published three 
times a year by the Household Arts Club, and the Physical Educa- 
tion News, issued at somewhat irregular intervals, the first number 
of which was called simply the Bulletin. The Horace Mann School 
shows two periodicals: School Days, a beautifully illustrated 
monthly published from 1902 to 1907; the Horace Mann Record 
(monthly), 1903-date, a literary periodical, and the corresponding 
Horace Mann Record (bi-weekly), which gives news items. The 
students of the Speyer School at one time published a small news- 
paper called the Speyer News, which was started in April, 1903, and 
discontinued in May, 1905. 

Unless the semi-official CoLtumBIA UNIVERSITY QuaRTERLY can 
be counted as an alumni periodical, the alumni were the last to 
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enter the field of college journalism, as their present organ, the 
Columbia Alumni News, was not established until 1909. 
IsADORE GILBERT MUDGE 


BrBLioGRAPHY: Undergraduate publications at Columbia, I-V, 
by W. A. Bradley in CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY as fol- 
lows: I, 1813-15, The Philolexian, Philolexian Observer, Academic 
Recreations, 1: 385-65; II, 1848-57, Annual Catalogues, 2: 27-29; 
The Columbiad, The Miner, The Columbian, 2: 30-38; III, The 
University Quarterly, 2: 347-50, Cap and Gown, 2: 350-53; IV, 
Acta Columbiana, 1873-85; 3: 135-43; V, Spectator, 4: 161-68.— 
Retrospect (Columbia Literary Monthly) by Frederick L. Luqueer, 
in Columbia Monthly, 1: 26-27.—Memories of Morningside by W. 
A. Bradley in Columbia Monthly, 1: 27-29. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


HE recent election of Professor James F. Kemp to member- 
_ ship in the National Academy of Sciences is an event of more 
than ordinary significance, especially as he is the first alumnus of 
the old School of Mines, and, of course, the only graduate of the 
scientific department of Columbia University to achieve that honor. 
It may therefore be of some interest to recall the origin of the 
Academy and to mention the names of the Columbia men who 
have been so fortunate as to secure the honor of an election to it. 

Subsequent to the beginning of the Civil War, propositions of 
various kinds were submitted to high officials in the national gov- 
ernment for their consideration. Many of them involved a knowl- 
edge of scientific principles and were promptly referred to Pro- 
fessor Joseph Henry, secretary of the Smithsonian Institution; 
Professor Alexander D. Bache, superintendent of the U. S. Coast 
Survey; and others to report upon. These eminent scientists soon 
found that more of their time than could be conveniently spared 
from their regular duties was consumed in such work, which, as 
may be readily understood, was not only exceedingly difficult, but 
also often involved relations with undesirable persons, such as are 
now included in the class designated as cranks. 

Under these circumstances, a bill was passed by Congress in 
1863, incorporating the National Academy of Sciences, to “consist 
of not more than fifty ordinary members” whose special duties 
were to “whenever called upon by any department of the Govern- 
ment investigate, examine, experiment, and report upon any sub- 
ject of science or art.” 

The first meeting of this distinguished body was held in New 
York City and among the incorporators were the following men 
who may be mentioned as connected with Columbia. As their 
names are given in alphabetical order it will be convenient to refer 
to them in that way. The first, therefore, was President Frederick 
A. P. Barnard who, in addition to his high reputation as an edu- 
cator, was well known for his studies in mathematical physics. 
Then came Wolcott Gibbs, who was graduated at Columbia in 1841 
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and was at the time of the organization of the Academy professor 
of physics and chemistry in the College of the City of New York. 
He was the last surviving member of the original incorporators, 
and was for a time president of the Academy. A third incorpor- 
ator was John S. Newberry, then of the U. S. Sanitary Commis- 
sion and later head of the department of geology in the School of 
Mines. Lewis M. Rutherfurd, while not an alumnus nor yet a 
member of the professorial corps of our University, must however 
be classed as belonging to Columbia in virtue of his long and 
faithful services as a trustee and in consequence of his valuable 
gifts to the astronomical department. The last of the incorpor- 
ators upon whom Columbia had a claim was John Torrey, for many 
years professor of chemistry and botany in the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, and also later a trustee and benefactor of 
Columbia. Thus, of the original membership in the Academy 
five members, or one-tenth of the incorporators, had close relation- 
ship with Columbia. 

Among those who were formerly members of the Academy, 
but whose names are now carried on the honor roll of deceased 
members and who have had affiliations with Columbia, the follow- 
ing may be mentioned: In 1864 John C. Dalton, for a time presi- 
dent of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, and preeminent 
among American physiologists, was elected tothe Academy. Ogden 
N. Rood, famous as a physicist and long a member of the faculty 
in Columbia, was chosen to membership in 1865. The two Le- 
Conte brothers, Joseph, the geologist, and John, the physicist, were 
elected in 1875 and 1878, respectively. Both of these scientists 
received their medical degrees from the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. In 1872 William P. Trowbridge, then of Yale but 
later professor of dynamical engineering in the School of Mines, 
received the honor of an election. In 1890 Richmond Mayo-Smith 
was chosen to the Academy as one of the most promising of the 
younger men in economics. At the time of his election he was 
a member of the Columbia faculty. 

In 1870 the limitation in the number of members was removed, 
largely on account of the very great increase in the numbers of 
those who elected to follow science as a profession, resulting natur- | 
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ally in greater efforts being made by the friends of candidates to 
secure their elections. As constituted at present, not more than 
ten persons can be chosen in a single year, and until very recently 
the membership did not exceed one hundred. The last published 
report shows the membership to be one hundred and twenty. 

Passing to a brief consideration of those who are at present 
members of the Academy, the oldest in point of time from Colum- 
bia is Charles F. Chandler. He was chosen to membership in 1874, 
and there are but eight members of the Academy, now surviving, 
who preceded him in their election. May he long continue to head 
the list of Columbia’s distinguished Academicians! Ira Remsen, 
also a chemist and now the president of the Academy, graduated 
with the degree of M.D. from the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in 1867. He was elected to the Academy in 1882, and is the 
second alumnus of Columbia to become its president. In virtue of 
his three years of study as an undergraduate in the School of 
Mines, Columbia may well claim Carl Barus, who fills the chair of 
physics in Brown University, as one of its own. He entered the 
Academy in 1892. In 1895, William H. Welch, of Johns Hopkins 
University, who received his medical education at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons and who now is accepted as the world’s 
greatest pathologist, entered the Academy. He was followed in 
1896 by Robert S. Woodward, who will always be remembered 
for his years of faithful teaching in Columbia and upon whom the 
trustees bestowed the honorary degree of doctor of science at the 
time of his appointment to the presidency of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion. Edmund B. Wilson, who now holds the Da Costa chair of 
zoology, was elected in 1899. 

At the first meeting held in the new century, Columbia was 
fortunate in adding two distinguished members of its professorial 
staff to the roll of the Academy. They were Franz Boas, pro- 
fessor of anthropology and director of the International School of 
American Archeology and Ethnology (1911-1912), and Henry F. 
Osborn, research professor of zoology. Inthe year 1901 Columbia 
was again fortunate with its candidates, for J. McKeen Cattell, of 
the department of psychology, and T. Mitchell Prudden, of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, were chosen to membership. 
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C. Hart Merriam, a graduate of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in 1879, and since chief of the U. S. Biological Survey, 
was elected in 1902. Three years later Michael I. Pupin, an 
alumnus of the College and professor of electro-mechanics in the 
University, was chosen to membership. In 1908 Ernest F. Nichols, 
then of the department of physics and now president of Dartmouth, 
entered the Academy. In 1909 Thomas H. Morgan, who fills the 
chair of experimental zoology, and in 1910 John Dewey of the 
department of philosophy, both ripe scholars called to fill important 
chairs in the University on account of their high attainments, were 
elected to membership. The present year brings deserved recog- 
nition to James F. Kemp, upon whom the mantle of dear old New- 
berry, one of the original members, has fallen so acceptably. 

In the Academy at present there are therefore sixteen members 
who have either studied at Columbia or who are or have been 
connected with its professorial staff, and to this number may be 
added the names of Arnold Hague, the home secretary, and Samuel 
F. Emmons,* the treasurer, both of whom have received the honor- 
ary degree of Sc.D. from Columbia. 

It might be added further that of the seven presidents two, 
Gibbs and Remsen, were educated at Columbia, and that of the 
present membership Barus,t Kemp, Merriam, Pupin, Remsen, and 
Welch are sons of Columbia. 

The history of the past is sustained by the records of today, 
and the future is full of promise. 

Since the foregoing was written Robert A. Harper, who is said 
to be “the first English-speaking scholar in the field of physiolog- 
ical botany,’”’ has accepted the call to the Torrey chair of botany. 
With this important addition to the scientific staff of Columbia, the 
standing of our University is further strengthened in the National 
Academy, to which body Professor Harper was elected in rg1t. 
It may be added that the heads of the following departments in 
Columbia are members of the National Academy of Sciences: 
Anthropology (Boas), botany (Harper), geology (Kemp), phi- 
losophy (Dewey), electrical engineering (Pupin), psychology (Cat- 
tell), and zoology (Wilson). Marcus BENJAMIN 


* Recently deceased. 
}~ Did not graduate. 
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WILLIAM AMORY 


OTHING is known of the family or personal history of Wil- 
liam Amory. 
RicHAaRD AUCHMUTY 

During the Revolution Richard Auchmuty took the side of the 
King and became a sergeant in the British Army. He was taken 
a prisoner at the storming of Stony Point and was with Cornwallis 
at Yorktown. He died soon after the surrender in the year 1782, 
while on parole. 

SAMUEL AUCHMUTY 

Samuel Auchmuty, a distinguished general who attained his 
rank by merit alone, was born in New York in 1756. His grand- 
father, a prominent Scotch lawyer, had established himself at 
Boston in the reign of William III and his father, after being edu- 
cated at Harvard and Oxford, had become rector of the principal 
Episcopal church in New York. Our alumnus, with his father and 
his uncle, who was Judge of the High Court of Admiralty in 
Boston, declared for the King at the outbreak of the war. Young 
Samuel entered the British army and was present with the forty- 
fifth regiment at the battles of Brooklyn and White Plains. He 
had been intended by his father for the ministry, but the young 
man’s inclinations were from boyhood military. He was rewarded 
in 1777 by an ensigncy, and, in 1778, was given a lieutenancy in 
the forty-fifth regiment without purchase. On the conclusion of 
peace he went to England with his regiment, but soon found it im- 
possible to live on his lieutenant’s pay or to expect any promotion in 
England. In 1783 he exchanged into the fifty-second regiment, 
then under orders for India, and was at once made adjutant. He 
saw service in the last war with Hyder Ali and, in 1788, was pro- 


*The eighth installment of this series appeared in the Quarrerty for 
December, 1910 (pp. 77-86). 
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moted to a captaincy of the seventy-fifth regiment. Lord Corn- 
wallis perceived his aptitude for Indian warfare and made him a 
brigade major in 1790, in which capacity he served in the cam- 
paigns of 1790 and 1791 against Tippoo Sultan, and with Baird’s 
division at the siege of Seringapatam in 1792. Lord Cornwallis 
was so pleased with his conduct that he took him to Calcutta, made 
him deputy quartermaster general to the King’s troops there and 
soon afterwards (1794) major by brevet. Sir Robert Abercromby, 
the successor of Cornwallis as commander-in-chief, found him 
equally useful and made him lieutenant-colonel by brevet in 1794. 
He acted as Sir Robert’s military secretary for three years and 
after serving with him in a short campaign against the Rohillas, 
went home with him in 1797. He had left England a poor lieu- 
tenant and returned after fourteen years’ service a lieutenant- 
colonel, with two powerful patrons in Cornwallis and Sir Robert 
Abercromby. He was promoted brevet-colonel and lieutenant- 
colonel of the tenth regiment in 1800, and ordered at once to the 
Cape. There he took command of the mixed force, which had been 
sent to the Red Sea to cooperate with the army coming from 
India for the purpose of assisting Sir Ralph Abercromby in subdu- 
ing the French in Egypt. Baird had learned his merit at Sering- 
apatam, and on his arrival made him deputy general of his whole 
army. It was now that he first gained popular reputation. Baird’s 
march across the desert and his passage down the Nile read like a 
story of the Romans and was enjoyed accordingly by the English 
people, and the generals and the lieutenants, notably Beresford and 
Auchmuty, became popular heroes. After the capture of Alex- 
andria, Colonel Auchmuty was for a short time adjutant-general of 
the whole army in Egypt, and on his return to England in 1803 was 
made a Knight of the Bath. From 1803 to 1806 he was com- 
mandant in the Isle of Thanet, and in the latter year was made 
colonel of the one hundred and third regiment and ordered to com- 
mand the reinforcements in South America. 

The English expedition to Buenos Ayres in 1806 had been 
nothing less than a filibustering expedition. It had occurred to 
Sir Home Popham when at the Cape, that the English people and 
ministers would not object to his seizing a rich city like Buenos 
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Ayres, which would open a new channel for trade, even though 
the English were at peace with Spain. He made an easy conquest 
with the help of a small force under Colonel Beresford, which he 
had borrowed from Baird, and he sent home a glowing account of 
his new possession. The people and the ministers were alike de- 
lighted, and Sir Samuel Auchmuty was made a brigadier-general 
and ordered to reinforce Beresford as advance guard of the still 
larger reinforcements. On reaching the River Platte he found 
matters very different from what he had expected. The Spaniards 
had risen and their militia had reoccupied Buenos Ayres and cap- 
tured Beresford and his small force. Sir Samuel disembarked, but 
found it impossible to retake Buenos Ayres or to remain encamped 
in safety on the banks of the river with only four thousand eight 
hundred men. He decided, therefore, to attack the city of Monte 
Video, which, though strongly fortified, was much smaller than 
Buenos Ayres, and he succeeded in storming it after a desperate 
advance with the loss of six hundred men or one-eighth of his 
whole army. When the news of his success reached England, he 
was voted the thanks of Parliament, and the news of the capture of 
Buenos Ayres was confidently expected. But General Whitelocke, 
who superseded him, did not possess his military ability. He pre- 
pared to attack Buenos Ayres, but instead of one or two strong 
attacks on important points, he divided his force into five columns, 
each too weak to make a real impression. Nevertheless, two of 
the columns, including Auchmuty’s, did what they were ordered, 
but on hearing that two more had surrendered, General Whitelocke 
made terms with the Spanish commandant Liniers to leave South 
America and give up Monte Video. On his return he was tried by 
court martial and cashiered, but Auchmuty, who had done well what 
he had been ordered to do, was marked out for further advance- 
ment. In 1808 he was made major-general and in 1810 appointed 
commander-in-chief at Madras. At this time Lord Minto was 
governor-general of India, and he had a fixed intention to seize 
all the French possessions in Asia, and also those of their allies, 
the Dutch, in order to secure safe communication with England and 
leave his country the only European power in Asia. He had there- 
fore sent General John Abercromby to take Mauritius in 1810, and 
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in 1811 he ordered Sir Samuel Auchmuty to organize a force for 
the capture of Java. The governor general himself accompanied 
the expedition, which reached Java on August fourth and occupied 
Batavia on August eighth. General Jansens, the Dutch governor, 
had given up the capital as indefensible, and had retired to a strong 
position at Cornelis, which he had fortified. This position Auch- 
muty attacked on August twenty-eighth, but the Dutch made a stub- 
born resistance and were only defeated by the gallant charge of Major 
General Rollo Gillespie, who got behind the position and was the 
hero of the day. The last resistance of the Dutch was overcome at 
Samarang on Sepetember eighth, after which General Jansens sur- 
rendered, and, in October, Lord Minto and Auchmuty returned 
to India. For his services on this occasion the latter received a 
second time the thanks of Parliament and was made colonel of 
the seventy-eighth regiment. In 1813 he handed over his command 
to John Abercromby and left for England. On his return he was 
promoted to lieutenant-general, but the peace of 1815 prevented his 
again seeing active service. After being without employment for 
some years, Auchmuty was in 1821 appointed to succeed Beckwith as 
commander-in-chief in Ireland, and was sworn of the Irish Privy 
Council. He did not long enjoy this high command, for he fell 
off his horse on August II, 1822, in Phoenix Park, and died 
instantly. He was buried in Christ Church Cathedral, being sixty- 
four years of age at the time of his death. 

Sir Samuel Auchmuty was an extremely able Indian officer, and 
had served with distinction in every quarter of the globe but 
Europe. His great merit is shown by the high rank which he, the 
son of a loyal and therefore ruined American colonist without 
money or political influence, had managed to attain. 


WILLIAM Cock 
William Cock received the degree of master of arts from Kings 
College in 1790. He was an attorney at law and a register in 
chancery and had an office at 66 Wall Street, New York. From 
November 6, 1792, to March 12, 1793, he served as a member of 
the New York State Assembly during the sixteenth session, having 
been elected from New York County. Our alumnus probably died 
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in 1815, as his will, dated May 6, 1814, by which he gave his 
estate to his wife Ann Cock, was probated on June 7, 1815. 


Jos—EPH GRISWOLD 
Joseph Griswold resided for several years at 24 Chatham Street, 
New York. 
JoHN Wit.i1am LivincsTon 
John William Livingston was the son of John Livingston, a 
merchant of New York City, and Catherine DePeyster, his wife. 
He was born in 1754. On June 2, 1777, he married Ann Saunders, 
and they had five children. He was a merchant at 133 Pearl 
Street, and resided at 29 Greenwich Street, New York City. He 
died in 1830. 
Jacopus REMSEN 
Jacobus Remsen was born in Brooklyn in 1752 and served as 
a private in the second regiment of “the Line” during the Revolu- 
tion, this being one of five regiments furnished by New York for 
the Continental Army. 


CLASS OF 1776 


SAMUEL BAYARD 


Samuel Bayard married Catharine Van Horne on April 24, 
1778. He is believed to have been a lawyer residing at 30 Cort- 
landt Street, New York City. 


James DEVEREUX 
Nothing is known of the personal history of James Devereux. 


PETER KIssAM 
Nothing is known of the personal history of Peter Kissam. 


Matrutas NICOLL 
Matthias Nicoll was the son of Benjamin Nicoll, Jr., who was 
one of the founders of Kings College and a governor of the college 
from 1760 until his death in April, 1763. The mother of our 
alumnus was Mary Magdalen Holland. In the pursuit of mercan- 
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tile business in New York, some members of the Beach family be- 
came largely indebted to Benjamin Nicoll, Jr., and he accepted their 
store and other property in Stratford, Connecticut, in payment. 
Accordingly, his son Matthias, our alumnus, who was born on 
October 12, 1758, was placed in charge of the store and thereby 
became a resident of Stratford. He married Ann Taylor of New 
York City on June 4, 1777, and had eleven children. Our alumnus 
died at Stratford on February 11, 1830, at the age of seventy-one 
years. Matthias Nicoll was a past master of St. John’s Lodge No. 
8 of Free and Accepted Masons at Stratford, Connecticut. 


PETER OGDEN 
Peter Ogden resided for many years in Dey Street and Cort- 
landt Street, New York City. 


MarRINUS WILLETT 
Marinus Willett was a merchant at 36 Water Street, New York, 


until 1790, and was high sheriff from 1790 until 1827. 
LEONHARD FELIX FULD 


CARLO LEONARDO SPERANZA* 


1844-I9II 
Where the strong tide bears you, Master, 
Silent freight from our lonely shore, 
Where the dim sail, fast and faster 
Lessening, fades for evermore— 
What welcome waits on what pale strand? 
Do ghosts you loved make shadowy room 
For the soldier come to his long-lost land 
Bringing his battle-laurels home? 


Sentinel, outpost, they shall greet you 
Home at last from the bleak frontier, 
Comrade, shall the captains meet you— 

You who carried their standards here; 
Deep in your nature Dante’s belief, 

And Pulci’s laughter in your eyes, 
Midwinter gloom of Tasso’s grief, 

Sunlight of Ariosto’s skies! 


Tears on your cheek, as they ever started 
When face to face we gave you praise? 
Ay me! Many’s the time, child-hearted 
Master, we gave you tearless days! 
Nor praise nor silence sapped your will, 
But from the fortune of your birth 
Exiled and strange, you bore life still 
With human-sweet Chaucerian mirth. 


Master of antique courtly bearing 
Tho’ uncourtly fate befell, 

Farewell, who go your long wayfaring— 
Safe to the shore of rest, farewell! . 


* Professor Speranza, a biographical sketch of whom appeared in the 
QuarTerLy for June (pp. 288-9), died on June 17, IgII. 
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How could we wish more years to you 
Where Song, outwearied and baffled, faints, 
And Beauty, heard of a random few, 
Utters but small and timid plaints? 


Ah, the still small voice we cover 
With silly fret and cheap uproars; 
Only comes the silence-lover 
Death, as of old, thro’ quiet doors. 
So quietly you slipt away 
And carried from ignoble stress 
Thoughts graceful as Italian day, 
Acts of Italian gentleness. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Mr. Joseph P. Chamberlain has donated to the University the sum 
of fifteen thousand dollars per annum for a period of five years, to be 
Bureau of applied by the University for the establishment and 
Legislative Drafting maintenance of a bureau or laboratory for the pro- 
motion of scientific study and investigation of legislative drafting and 
for the collection of materials relating thereto. This fund is to be 
expended under the control and direction of an administrative board 
consisting of Mr. Chamberlain, Professor John Bassett Moore and 
Professor Harlan F. Stone. It is proposed to retain the services of 
men trained in the law and in political science and having some expe- 
rience in research in these fields, who are to devote their entire time 
for the next five years to research work in administration and legisla- 
tion. As the object of the investigation will be to furnish technical 
aid in legislative drafting based on scientific study, the course of pro- 
cedure in the administration of the fund will be to bring about the 
adaptation of scientific research and technical training to meet the 
demand for practical aid in administration and legislation. The methods 
of work will be adapted to meet the needs of particular organizations 
now advocating improvement in specific matters of administration and 
legislation. The Commissioners on Uniform Law, the several bar 
associations through their committees on legislation, and numerous 
societies, like the American Association for Labor Legislation, the 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, and others, exist 
to advance some specific branch of remedial legislation. They are 
prepared to welcome technical aid and counsel if the assistance offered 
is useful and reliable. They have experienced the need for reliable 
information as to conditions of fact and law. The work of the pro- 
posed laboratory will therefore be directed to research in certain live 
problems of administration and legislation, as to which there is a sane, 
well organized demand for reliable information and technical aid. 
The development and equipment of the proposed laboratory will 
progress gradually in response to the needs experienced in carrying out 
the proposed program of scientific research and technical aid. The 
materials, American and foreign, relating to several topics will be col- 
lected in a general way. A more thorough collection of the literature 
of any specific topic, and the preparation of the indexes and guides to 
its subject matter, will necessarily result from the choice of that topic 
for intensive research, Through the exercise of foresight a great many 
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data having a bearing on various aspects of the problems of adminis- 
tration and legislation, now lost and undisclosed in masses of material, 
may be brought to light by being systematically indexed; this material, 
when accumulated and correlated, will be in the nature of valuable 
by-products, e. g., records of administrative devices, methods, processes, 
etc., and the specific conditions under which they have been successfully 
or unsuccessfully employed. 

The proposed laboratory ought to economize time and promote the 
opportunities for accurate, comprehensive research in administration 
and legislation. No such institution exists at present. Besides being 
a medium for research it ought to become a clearing house for the 
exchange of information and experience. It ought to afford a valu- 
able means of instructing the regular students of law and the other 
social sciences in connection with their work and of assistance to the 
professors of the University. To certain students, selected for their 
aptitude and preparation who would apprentice themselves to the 
specialists conducting the laboratory, it ought to provide the means 
of obtaining a vocational training for various branches of the public 
service. 


With the close of its second volume, the Columbia Alumm News 
has amply demonstrated its value as a medium of interchange between 

The Columbia the alumni and the University. Although the year 

Alumni News closed with a deficit in the treasury, those who 
have contributed in time, labor, and money to the enterprise have 
reason to be encouraged, for the result has apparently been to draw 
the alumni closer to the University and to incite them to more active 
interest in its affairs. 

It is remarkable that at Columbia alone of the larger institutions 
the alumni have hitherto been without a representative organ. 
Whether the reason for this is to be found in the peculiar conditions of 
Columbia as a city institution, in the character of its alumni, or in some 
other cause, the development of the University and the notable con- 
solidation of alumni sentiment in recent times made it imperative that 
such an organ should be provided. The response has been gratifying. 
The subscriptions increased two hundred per cent. during the year, 
and an equal growth is probable for the coming year. Most en- 
couraging, however, are the evidences that the paper is carefully read, 
not alone by alumni of recent years, whose interest might be supposed 
to be most active, but by graduates of very early classes. 
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With its second volume the News assumed a more attractive form 
and a new internal arrangement, under which the various interests 
are grouped in departments—University news, general articles, letter- 
box, editorial, alumni news, necrology, student interests—always found 
in the same relative position. This arrangement, becoming familiar to 
the reader, enables him to turn at once to the department in which he 
is particularly interested. The institution of a special division devoted 
to undergraduate activities of all kinds has proved attractive not only 
to interested alumni, but to the undergraduates who are to become 
alumni in the future. 

The letter-box has been freely used for the discussion of academic 
and special developments. Rightly utilized, this should be one of the 
most important departments of the paper, enabling the alumni by 
friendly discussion and criticism to acquaint the authorities with their 
views, which may be authoritatively corrected if erroneous, and if 
sound may be adopted in whole or in part. 

In the selection of University news to be presented to its readers, 
and in its comment, the News has endeavored to set forth facts and 
tendencies of real interest to the alumni, leaving routine details to the 
official channels of information. With the cooperation of the Uni- 
vesity authorities, it is purposed to extend this feature, as far as 
practicable, to informing the alumni of contemplated as well as com- 
pleted University action, in order that, by following and discussing the 
growth of a movement, they may understand the final action, and that 
possible misunderstanding may be eliminated. 

The value of the service that the News is to render to the alumni 
depends on the fullness and accuracy of its news, on the opportunity 
it affords for all legitimate communications and discussions, and on the 
support of the alumni body. While the financial conditions have been 
as satisfactory as could be expected, the conduct of the paper involves 
heavy expenses, which can be met only through subscriptions and ad- 
vertisements. After mature consideration the subscription has been 
made two dollars for members of alumni associations and three dollars 
for others, a price less than that asked for the corresponding alumni 
papers of other institutions. An increased subscription list should this 
year place the News on a self-sustaining basis and obviate the neces- 
sity of contributions by individual alumni. 

The QuarrerLy extends to the News its sincere congratulations 
for what has been accomplished in the year just past and its best 
wishes for an even more successful future. 
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In the academic year 1909-10 a somewhat unique course of literary 
lectures was given in Earl Hall by Columbia professors. The plan was 
to present a sort of panoramic view of “litera- 
ture” as a world-phenomenon, and to allow each 
speaker but a single hour in which to deal with a 
vast subject such as would ordinarily be divided up into a multitude 
of sections and subsections. Even to its originators the scheme seemed 
at first highly venturesome, for the specialist does not take kindly to 
the idea of laying aside his microscope and coming out of his cave. 
Probably it would never have been thought of, but for the extraor- 
dinary success of a similar project carried out the preceding year by 
the scientific fraternity. If it was possible to despatch “ mathematics ” 
or “history” in a single lecture, why not “Greek literature” or 
“The Renaissance”? It seemed worth while to try the experiment. 
The course comprised eighteen lectures, all but one delivered by 
regular members of the teaching staff. First came an introductory 
discourse on “Approaches to literature;” then the oriental and 
classical literatures—Semitic, Indo-Iranian, Chinese, Greek and Latin; 
next, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, the Classical Rule, and the 
Romantic Emancipation; then six modern national literatures—Italian, 
Spanish, English, French, German and Russian. Finally there was a 
lecture on the “Cosmopolitan outlook” and another on “ Literary 
criticism.” 

Owing to unavoidable delays the lectures have but lately been 
published. They appear in a sightly volume of four hundred and four 
pages under the sponsorship of the University Press, which has sup- 
plied an excellent index. Taking them as they run, the lectures are 
highly creditable to Columbia scholarship and deserve to find many 
readers. One who thinks of literature as a “corner of life seen 
through a temperament” will here get a larger view. He will see not 
a corner of life but the whole of it, as mirrored by a thousand tempera- 
ments in the lapse of ages. It is broadening and inspiring to wander 
with these lecturers from China to Peru and see how the form and 
pressure of life have determined the nature and course of literary 
production. We refrain from all particular comment, that being the 
only way in which the impartial QuaRTERLy can treat Trojan and 
Tyrian without invidious discrimination. 


The Columbia 
Lectures on Literature 


JHE UNIVERSITY 


Columbia University was represented by large delegations both 
of men students at the Pocono Conference and of women students 
at the Silver Bay Conference. Dean Keppel joined 
the delegation at Pocono for a short time and Dean 
Russell visited Silver Bay. 

The advisory committee of the Y. M. C. A. has been reorganized 
and enlarged and is now composed of the following members: W. A. 
Meikleham, ’86; F. R. Coudert, Jr., 90; F. R. Coykendall, ’95, ’97S; 
Chaplain R. C. Knox; James A. Edwards, ’o0, ’02L; M. Hartley 
Dodge, ’03; Winston Paul, ’o9, treasurer; Rev. Duncan H. Browne, 
05, chairman; Dr. P. de P. Ricketts, ’71; Professor F. R. Hutton, 
°73; William Fellowes Morgan, ’80, ’84S; Theodore Tonnele, ’80; 
William Forster, ’81; W. C. Demorest, ’81, ’83 L; and Thomas Ewing, 
Jr., °85. At a meeting held in May it was decided to raise the funds 
for an assistant secretary in order that the growing work of the Asso- 
ciation might be properly directed. A sub-committee was also ap- 
pointed for the purpose of keeping in close touch with the activities of 
the Association, for enlarging the work in every possible way and for 
creating a more widespread interest among the alumni in the affairs of 
the Association. Mr. Winfred H. Ziegler, ’11 C, was elected assistant 
secretary of the Y. M.C. A. He will live at the Spring Street settle- 
ment and give part of his time to the direction of the Boys’ Clubs, 
which are mainly under the leadership of Columbia students. For 
the summer Mr. Ziegler was in charge of the Y. M. C. A. at Camp 
Columbia. 

The Barnard Alumne advisory committee of the Y. W. C. A. 
have elected Miss Mary Patchin student secretary of the association. 
Since taking her degree at Wellesley College, Miss Patchin has been 
graduate secretary at the University of Illinois. 

The lectures on “The modern man’s religion” given last winter 
in Teachers College by the Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., dean elect 
of the Yale Divinity School, have appeared in book form. 

The University preachers for the Sunday afternoon services of the 
first term are: October I—Rev. Raymond C. Knox, B.D., Chaplain of 
Columbia University; October 8—Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D., 
Bishop of Massachusetts ; October 15-—-Rev. Charles L. Slattery, D.D., 
Rector of Grace Church, New York City; October 22—Rev. Raymond 
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C. Knox, B.D., Chaplain of Columbia University; October 29—Rev. 
William Walker Rockwell, Lic. Th., Union Theological Seminary ; 
November 5—Rev. Harry E. Fosdick, M.A., Minister of First Baptist 
Church, Montclair, N. J.; November 12—Rev. Gaius Glenn Atkins, 
D.D., Minister of the Central Congregational Church, Providence, 
R. I.; November 19—Rev. Raymond C. Knox, B.D., Chaplain of Co- 
lumbia University; November 26—Rev. H. Roswell Bates, B.D., 
Minister of Spring St. Presbyterian Church, New York City; De- 
cember 3—Rt. Rev. Arthur S. Lloyd, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor of 
Virginia; December 10—Rev. Raymond C. Knox, B.D., Chaplain of 
Columbia University; December 17—-Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., 
Dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 

During the summer session vesper services were held in St. Paul’s 
Chapel on Sunday afternoons at four o’clock. The University 
preachers were the Rev. Albert Parker Fitch, D.D., president of An- 
dover Seminary, and the Rev. J. Stuart Holden, D.D., rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, London. At a special vesper service on Monday, July 
17, President Butler delivered an address to the students of the sum- 
mer session on the purpose and ideals of university training. The 
choir and orchestra provided for this service were conducted by Mr. 
Walter Henry Hall, director of the choral music of the University. 

ye ook 


The summer session of 1911 opened in the week which broke the 
record for excessive heat in New York City for the past ten years. 
The xg1r On one of these scorching days, eight hundred and 
Summer Session ninety students filed their registration blanks in a 
large tent placed in convenient proximity to the registrar’s office. The 
extraordinary registration of this banner day pointed to a total of over 
three thousand when all the students should have begun their class 
work. The persistent heat had its effect, however, and the expected 
increase in registration did not occur. Nevertheless the number of 
students who passed through the registrar’s office numbered 2,994, of 
whom all but twenty-four actually began class work. This represents 
an increase of 341 over 1910 and is the record figure in the remarkable 
history of the summer session. The enrollment for the twelve years 
since its establishment is given in the following summary: 


1900: 415 1904: 961 1908 : 1,532 
1901: 579 1905: 1,018 1909: 1,971 
1902: 643 1900: 1,041 1910: 2,629 


tOOS 00) 1907 : 1,395 IQII: 2,970 
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The percentage of men showed an increase over last year (43.57, as 
against 42.34 per cent.), as did the percentage of old students (43.30, 
as against 40.97 per cent.). The number of matriculated students 
showed a decrease from 45.88 to 41.72 per cent. There were 477 can- 
didates for higher degrees in attendance, as against 455 in 1910, 359 
in 1909, and 267 in 1908. Education led in the increase in the number 
of students in its courses, with mathematics second. The departments 
of history, Latin, German, and Romance languages also showed a 
gratifying increase. Leaving the North Atlantic division out of con- 
sideration, the largest relative gains were made by the South Atlantic 
division and foreign countries. The students from many states are 
so numerous as to justify the formation of state organizations, which 
now include no fewer than thirty-eight states. This movement for the 
organization of students by states has been aided greatly by the care 
and attention of Professor James Lee Love, assistant to the director, 
formerly director of the summer school at Harvard University, who 
has made it his particular function to build up a loyalty to Columbia 
in many states through these associations. 

Music forms a very important part of summer experience at Co- 
lumbia. Five concerts on the green by the Seventh Regiment Band 
brought together many students and others from various parts of 
Greater New York, who find these annual out-of-door concerts, given 
with great liberality by the University, a most attractive feature of 
summer in the city. The great choral concerts closed the musical pro- 
gram. The “ Messiah” was given in the chapel, and the “ Creation ” 
in the gymnasium. A well attended chorus, a fine orchestra, and excel- 
lent soloists made the occasions memorable. The soloists were: Soprano, 
Miss Marie Stoddart; contralto, Miss Millie Potter; tenor, Mr. Lam- 
bert Murphy; bass, Mr. Frederick Martin. 

Mr. L. W. Crawford, conductor of the excursions, had a host to 
care for on his expeditions. Seven hundred and fifty students visited 
West Point, and in several instances it was necessary to repeat the 
excursions because of the large number who desired to go. 

Again the Coburn Players entertained the summer students, hun- 
dreds of alumni, and many plain Gothamites, with two performances 
daily in the grove, July 25-29, appearing in “ Much ado about nothing,” 
“Electra,” “Taming of the shrew,” “Macbeth,” “As you like it,” 
and “ The Canterbury pilgrims.” Although no longer novel, the in- 
formality and freedom of the out-of-doors lend a charm to these pro- 
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ductions which has attracted increasing audiences, until this season the 
seating accommodations were taxed at nearly every performance. The 
annual visit of the Coburn Players has come to be anticipated with 
genuine pleasure by the thousands who appreciate the educational value 
inherent in the refined acting of these classical productions. The 
“Taming of the shrew ” and “ The Canterbury pilgrims ” were espe- 
cially well received, but the greatest interest was aroused by “ Macbeth,” 
which had never before been given in the open air in America. 

The educational offering of the summer added to a series of sub- 
jects already large agriculture, anthropology, geology, architecture (in 
ten courses), and accounting, while the number of courses in eco- 
nomics, history, law, Romance languages, household arts and industrial 
arts was greatly increased. Fifty-three of the one hundred and eighty 
instructors came from other institutions of learning, and no less than 
1,064 students held degrees. Detailed statistics are given in the fol- 
lowing tables: 


A—STUDENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SEX 


by 


A oeere maemo ee hen denim aor eis oninenho Leooodooar 1204 43.5790 
Woortten okt eee, Sco eee ee er te 1676 56.43% 
2970 100.00% 
B—STUDENTS CLASSIFIED AS OLD AND NEW 
Previously? resisteredi ier ermine cee omen erie ere 1286 43.30% 
IN@wsttidenitsess mam ennae aac ee rece eer eer 1684 56.70% 
2070 100.00% 
C—STUDENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO FACULTIES 
TSNon=matriculatediar ate eee eer 1731 58.28% 
II. Matriculated: 
1. Columbia *Collecetne. aa eee eee 150 
2 Barnards Collegemeeepnrrreete wee 48 
3. Mines, Engineering and Chemistry ........ 147 
A, MEA W -ictiy cota ses ae eee eee ee pe oe 25 
So Medicine’ eas, ertira eer ere eee ee 8 
6. Fines Arise pants ee ee ee 7 
7 MEOULI CAE SCLENICO Le ieee eae eee 43 
8. Philosophie vec eee eee 366 
0: Pure Science eee sk eee eee 68 
ton Neachersm Colles camer erty eye eer eee 377 


1239 41.72% 
2970 100.00% 


*Including 185 students with education as a major subject and registered 
under the faculty of philosophy through Teachers College. 
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D—STUDENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO TEACHING POSITIONS 


Elementary weSChOOlSs ss ee ee ee Gee ee 508 
SECOnGaRys SCNOOIS” <avleige cease Voce wiv Sanita Mee 450 
Bligher- educational institutions 2.00... cscs ca eeececees 185 
Normale SChOOlS yam cte ste atie ra nr cee ae as 122 
iPEincipal se (SCHOO iene cain Kiet et eee eee ike 187 
SHPERVISOLS ees Heme ERC en cetera, 04 
Duper ii tenGenrereoc ee wees ox oats kee yes ee ete 81 
Specialiteachersseeme i seri. aoe neon men Soi 
iPrivatesscHooleteactienssem nner eee oie a econ: 84 
EIDLATIAN Same RM eae or ce tee oon oe ea 9 
INOpReH oar eGmneteachinoumer eee a. acetate enreers 1123 

INGEN 5 a.5 Baers eG rate Re Re, Boy ate 2970 


20.14% 
15.3570 
6.23% 
4.11% 
6.30% 
3.1796 
2.73% 
1.04% 
2.83% 
0.30% 
37.80% 
100.00% 


E—STUDENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO RESIDENCE 


North Atlantic division: 


BONE CHIC Ele ee eects sera a sis hike utara rae ean 60 
IM EWA S. 5 Sie say et cane Ena ee eRe ee eA fiers er ears 9 
I ASGRYG shEGRERS Sls Ser inns ac CRO SD Ota Geen 88 
ING Warbtampshitemncisrerilrs ieee arsien.s elias minors anes 4 
INE Wan CESEYS cine sc okie yas a calersiivs Siaieiarracieleyaisemle nies 242 
New York 

@nntsiderois New. York City ier. a. ae ieee 322 

Manhattan and-the Bronx fa..4 2c 627 

IBLOCK ly ttige pares teecee 0) 5 ehetavate ters sretoteretointers 173 

VGCENS aM oe cries ae oee eisai eho SI 

Rich MONG Vrs oa se-eolvays Cotesia d clsvmieeana oars 9 860 

1182 
(EtiariGhA inh) Ladeonousonene beocde conto AnD OOOO aS 191 
1saiveyels, Jib bly we Sane Amana On pe Herr PET 14 
WEES TaYOE EY os Sey REC iO IACIELG ORION OC PO REID IC OSM ROETE eo 
1796 
South Atlantic division: 

IDSER IRS Enedatenscooucoosst os adooueMEeedoconnuoD aS 
Districs Ole Columbian cettent rn oie eters isloarenstereke © 20) 
TR koygtibhe Woes el cay So Oo 1S EI ee oo 14 
(COORG! ooonspcdconnccotsons sasdcoEs Hen soChodoEs 68 
RiipeawetiGl coocnoucteotccsgs onpauomdouano uN gmEEe OI 
Niiaih, (Chanel coccorsouchonncopos sboupouvoDbaour 66 
Olin Garo lina setters icsiciiets eletaicte spore eeeneere) sieten 43 
ated ations gies iri erale's co ote Pia arate. o aici de asia Bh\~' els e's 098, 
WV eSt NATE a sisi ne crane Sigs Se reles keV eases 25 


447 


60.47% 


15.05% 
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Brought forwatd mere cece eer eet reine 2243 75.5290 


South Central division: 


Alabama). cnc caecum setensicnstern tettenenonse col botenonatersnetezensusteus 32 
Arkansas?! c/succd shctiswor ceiorettovetemroromaactarte tere tetotenetstetenot ote 5Ke) 
Kentucky (35,05 scted sec exci areerarratone dercnererehssterael eters 26 
Louisiana: ffs cprolscciee ecte Oe tome hole lereraarcerelonete 12 
MisSiSsippis ec. ck «tie ecd mere reeroleohele eieteiehemver rhe tenereemiotels rei 
Oklah otnia' 9. seiiod ne oesd i ebiernicleleter ene a et reeicne Te 
"Tennessee: festa. cieid siolafetorotalats anette nears Seaeee atarstaee prerare 50 
TOR aS ira cect iigas cok picete ales shite tone peve ate Ceee ere Panes ores tote nar 24 
177 5.96% 
North Central division: 
TNL 182 alesse Ree a icis cise Rete oro ore Stereo eee ieetar 42 
Dndianas tusenieecciace acacia Oe Ia a re eee 63 
LOWS. isp dad Neatig ene ote iale Oeie seme ee taareL teen eh erence 21 
Kansas? cacastice on sieaie nue wleiab ionic eat ciemarer men reer 13 
Michigan c4inuseracaon cutie Mevacor ae aac Ren tere 55 
Minnesotas fic: sacs tose oe eee ee eee OE 23 
Missouri gn feaerccn re aeteloe core oer ee reece: 33 
Nebraskas=ttrocna than Gaieane orem eee eee 4 
North: Dakotapennce nen ccs Baier) tera ea nae 6 
LO) cho errte roti trae eae oA Rn RAT eatin nGtro Be 114 
Sotith mDakotarsserrnerretc tle anaes tierce 5 
WASGONSINI Vite s:sb cscs seen ome eee eee ree UTS 31 


410 13.80% 


ATIZONG 9 atic. Sac tepstiie ee ACen ee I 
California crise e en octk cere ee eee ae 33 
Colorado ee ese sorcerer eee eee 10 
Tao: 2 sess aia sistsaalh en erew are SR ee oe 3 
Montatiay siete dee coc srse ctl erate tes ee SCT eee 3 
Newt Mexico -2acsscr arate ee eee I 
Oregon als iaiard eam eaeees Ok a aie eae eer rant I 
1 Ge) sete et PRM se AAT Sesh urcnn? oe Ate a Uk ae ee 5 4 
Washington™ 6 ntreie caecc ce meee ba oe are eee II 


67 2.26% 


Insular and non-contiguous territories: 


Philippine Islands 
Porto Rico! caters carne ean te ee a 7 


8 27% 
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IBEOUCHIT TOL Wand eamaen en atte ee ease ee 2905 97.81% 
Foreign countries: 

IBIS genset Weaaide bert aMtsnc doy ears, Yay aglaw een ae a Se 

BS OUWIAN Bape Marcas olen tate Oe ears ten tcn Sate ae 

BLAZIN SARC ayer tates eee ee ee 


Q 
job) 
=} 
pm 
Qu 
rot 
LS) 
Own HF 


(Chimney ac heme cee rene ery or OR NE ay Soren 


Leal 


DHHNW DH HH BW HDD HBO 


SPAN Cewes teres te eae ee ae he eee 


Tichi cy amewe case ay crt oes aioe aia a Seta mL CATs AnD. ae a 
APAliake ys esas bie Rinks ROR etc Reale eee 


TRA RIO ip cas tnd SRR ce AAO ES CUR ETE Ie Ge eis ee 


PETS CY mips eee ke fare che Re aie is wise nas GL BTE Se Oe Toe 
65 2.19% 
2970 100.00% 


1376 degrees are held by 1064 of the 2970 students as follows: 


715 A.B. Bon daBs # IBID}, 
206 B.S. 7 Pd.M. 1 13318, 
30 B.L. 270 ale 14 M.E. 
160 A.M. rite AL ALE, Ay (Cle, 
8 M.S. 3 LL.M. Te 
7p led et 8). io M.D. 1 Chem.E. 
1 Ph.M. sl 18} 1D)- 28 miscellaneous 
16 Ph.D. 
* * * 


Professor William H. Carpenter represented the University at the 
celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Foreign University of Breslau in August, and at a similar 
Anniversaries celebration of the University of Christiania in Sep- 
tember, presenting the following addresses: 


Curatores 
VNIVERSITATIS COLVMBIAE 
In Vrbe Novo Eboraco 
[SEAL] Rectori Magnifico Senatuique Academico 
VNIVERSITATIS REGIAE 
VRATISLAVIENSIS , 
Seb: 


Litteris vestris, viri doctissimi, ad nos nuper perlatis libenter cogno- 
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vimus vos annum centesimum ab eo quo ex Academiis duabus iam tum 
in omni genere doctrinae multum et diu_versatis Vniversitas vestra 
auspiciis optimis constituta exstitisset feriis saecularibus esse celebra- 
turos. Nihil ergo antiquius habuimus quam ut vobis et gratularemur 
et gratias ex animo ageremus quod nos quoque illo optimo dierum 
hospitio accipere voluissetis. Iuvat Academiam vestram, vasto quidem 
gurgite Oceani a nobis disiunctam sed tamen ea quasi cognatione qua 
inter se continentur omnes veri indagatores nobiscum maxime coniunc- 
tam, in orbis terrae memoriam sempiternam adeo multa iam dissemi- 
nasse. Nam cuiuscumque sive artis sive scientiae annales inspicere 
libet, non fieri potest quin inveniantur eorum nomina qui apud vos 
plurimum in communem fructum contulerunt. Bunsen, Kirchhoff, 
Cohn, Goppert, Westphal, von der Hagen, Rickert, Kolbing, Stenzel, 
Neumann, Purkinje, Cohnheim, Stobbe—sed vix possumus omnis per- 
censere. Peractis utinam vel maiora instent! 

Hoc gaudium auguriumque nostrum ut ad vos rite perferretur, 
unum e professoribus nostris, Guilelmum Henricum Carpenter, virum 
et ipsum studiis philologis eruditissimum necnon ad hoc munus maxime 
idoneum, legatum delegimus. Valete. 

Dabamus Novi Eboraci a. d. vii Idus Iunias anno Salutis MCMXI. 


JoANNES B. PINE Georcivs L. Rives 
A secretis Curatorum Magister 
Curatores 


VNIVERSITATIS COLVMBIAE 
In Vrbe Novo Eboraco 
[SEAL] Rectori Magnifico Senatuique Academico 
CHRISTIANIAE VNIVERSITATIS 
REGIAE FREDERICIANAE 


See: 


Periucundae nobis fuerunt litterae vestrae quibus tot tantasque res 
per annos iam centum felicissime gestas celebraturi nos ad ferias 
saecularis vocare tam benigne voluistis. Gaudemus quod et vos et ei 
quos prioribus annis in Academia vestra adlexit rerum cognitio ita 
operam navastis ut laus atque gloria bonarum artium magis magisque 
eluxerit, neque dubitamus quin, ut olim, sic in reliquum tempus vos cum 
de vita hominum tum de scientia ipsa optime meritos studia gratorum 
civium semper prosecutura sint. Nam quis oblivisci potest quantum in 
philosophia illuminanda profecerit Monrad ille, in historia conscribenda 
Munch, in doctrina zoologica explicanda Sars? Quid quod in rebus 
magneticis Hansteen, in mathematicis Abel inter omnis eminuit? 
Neque alii ingeniis uberrimis Academiam vestram non exornaverunt. 
Optimo vobis iure in saeculo iam exacto gloriari licet, optimo iure 
spem summam concipere in saeculum venturum. 

Vestrae igitur voluntati obsecuti, unum e professoribus nostris, 


‘LIBRARIAN: OF-4 
*COLVMBIA: 
VNIVERSITY: 


1BOS Og 


‘DET-HOMINVMOY 
at 


CANFIELD MEMORIAL TABLET 
Sr. Paur?s CHaran 
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Guilelmum Henricum Carpenter, virum et ipsum eruditissimum necnon 
in rebus academicis penitus versatum legatum constituimus qui hance 
gratulationem nostram vobis rite significaret. Valete. 

Dabamus Novi Eboraci a. d. vii Idus Iunias anno Salutis MCMXI. 


IoANNES B. PINE Georcivs L. Rives 


A secretis Curatorum Magister 
* * * 


The list of successful candidates from the College of Physicians 

and Surgeons for hospital positions is given herewith. Unless other- 
Hospital wise stated the hospitals mentioned are in the City 

Appointments of New York. The graduating class numbered 
seventy, of whom sixty-one received appointments, the remaining nine 
not desiring to secure hospital positions. 

Bellevue Hospital—W. P. Anderton, N. B. Heyward, Harbeck 
Halsted, L. C. Schroeder, R. E. Stetson. 

City Hospital—Guy Mount. 

Cook County Hospital, Chicago, Ill—E. C. Ernst. 

Danvers State Hospital, Hawthorne, Mass.—B. D. Thorpe. 

French Hospital—J. A. O’Conor. 

General Memorial Hospital—Julius Weingart, H. S. Dunning. 

German Hospital—L. S. Petersen, M. G. Herzfeld, C. E. Royce, 
A. B. DePasse. 

Gouverneur Hospital—H. T. Paffard. 

Harlem Hospital—E. L. Pratt, C. M. McKinlay, A. L. Hobbs, 
R. P. Knapp. 

Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn—Abraham Bessie. 

J. Hood Wright Hospital—E. G. Dustin*, R. M. Brown, N. A. 
Sullo*. 

Lebanon Hospital—Arthur Calman, Louis Sheinman. 

Lincoln Hospital—S. A. Chilian. 

Los Angeles County Hospital, Los Angeles, Cal—H. W. Spiers. 

Manhattan State Hospital—C. O. Cheney, L. E. Bisch. 

Mt. Sinai Hospital—Ira Cohen, H. R. Miller, M. A. Rothschild, 
R. M. Bruckheimer, L. A. O. Levin. 

Newark City Hospital, Newark, N. J—Hugo Alexander. 

New York Hospital—J. A. Vietor, M. H. Ward, F. A. Alling. 

Paterson General Hospital, Paterson, N. J—F. W. Scott. 

Post-Graduate Hospital—P. E. McChesney, Roscoe Walker. 

Presbyterian Hospital—Fairfax Hall, J. L. Cobb, D. D. Stowell, 
H. D. Eaton, R. V. Grace, C. J. MacGuire, Jr. 


* Resigned. 
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Rochester General Hospital, Rochester, N. Y.—F. R. Lewis. 

Roosevelt Hospital—Cyril Sumner, J. F. Hill. 

Seney Hospital—W. H. Barber, S. H. Ackerman, Jr. 

St. John’s Hospital—D. R. Robert. 

St. Luke’s Hospital—G. M. Goodwin, L. B. Robinson, K. D. Lynch, 
J. R. Ashe, J. W. Gray. 

Southern Pacific Hospital, San Francisco, Cal—Vance B. Murray. 

White Plains Hospital, White Plains, N. Y.—A. J. Debon.* 


ska kok 


A tablet in memory of James Hulme Canfield, librarian of Co- 
lumbia University from 1899 to 1909, was unveiled informally in St. 
Memorial Paul’s Chapel on the afternoon of May 1, in the 
to Dr. Canfield presence of officers of the University and members 
of the family. Dr. Canfield died on March 29, 1909. At his own 
request the funeral service took place in the Chapel, and his body was 
borne from Columbia by student members of the University. 
The tablet, designed by Mr. Phelps Stokes, is of fine rusty Siena 
marble. It is set into the wall of the north transept beneath the gallery, 
and bears the following inscription: 


JAMES HVLME CANFIELD 
1847 [TF 1909 
LIBRARIAN OF 
CoLVMBIA 
V NIVERSITY 
1899-1909 
DEI HOMINVMOVE 
SERVITOR FIDELIS 
LVX PERPETVA EI 


In its beautiful surroundings and exquisite simplicity, the tablet is 

a most impressive and appropriate memorial of Dr. Canfield’s service 
to the University. 

* * * 

The system of student deposit accounts inaugurated on July 1, 1910, 

has met with even greater success than was at first anticipated, and the 

Student Deposit student body has expressed keen appreciation of the 

Accounts practical convenience. According to figures sub- 

mitted by the bursar, seven hundred and forty one accounts were 

* Resigned. 


2 


ROBERT A. HARPER WILLIAM MILLIGAN SLOANE 
TORREY PROFESSOR OF BOTANY ROOSEVELT PROFESSOR, 1912-1913 


WARKFIELD TT. LONGCOPRE FRANK HENRY PIKE 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF THE ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PHYSIOLOGY 
PRACTICE OF MEDICINE 
See p. 366 See p. 365 
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opened between July 1, 1910, and June 30, 1911. These accounts repre- 
sented deposits amounting to $192,840.81 and withdrawals of $182,- 
669.90, leaving a balance at the close of business on June 30 of 
$10,170.91. 
* * * 
William Milligan Sloane, Seth Low professor of history, has 
recently been appointed Theodore Roosevelt professor at the University 
The Roosevelt of Berlin for 1912-13. Professor Sloane was born 
Professor, 1912-13 at Richmond, Ohio, on November 12, 1850. He 
received the degree of bachelor of arts from Columbia College in 1868, 
and that of doctor of philosophy from the University of Leipzig in 
1876. He has also been awarded a number of honorary degrees, in- 
cluding master of arts by Princeton, doctor of laws by Rutgers and 
Princeton, and doctor of humanities by his alma mater. Immediately 
after graduation Professor Sloane taught for four years in the Newell 
School and then became secretary to George Bancroft, the American 
historian. It was in connection with the publication of Bancroft’s 
history of the United States that Professor Sloane first developed his 
interest in historical research. He worked with Mr. Bancroft in Berlin 
for two years, and then became professor in Princeton University, 
which position he held for about twenty years, being appointed to the 
Seth Low chair at Columbia in 1896. The early publications of Pro- 
fessor Sloane include the lives of his father and of James McCosh, 
another Presbyterian clergyman. In recent years Professor Sloane 
has devoted himself chiefly to the study of French history of the period 
of the Revolution and the Napoleonic wars, where he is the recognized 
authority in America. His master work is “ Napoleon Bonaparte—a 
history,” a massive publication in four quarto volumes. Besides this, 
he has published a volume on “ The French War and the Revolution ” 
and one on “ The French Revolution and religious reform.” In recog- 
nition of his abilities as a French historian, he was elected a Chevalier 
de la Légion d’Honneur in 1910. He is also a member of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters. 
* * * 


Professor Robert A. Harper, recently appointed to the Torrey pro- 
fessorship of botany, was born in Iowa in 1862, and was graduated 
New Head of Botany from Oberlin College with the degree of bachelor 

Department of arts in 1886. His graduate studies were pursued 
at Johns Hopkins University (1888-89) and later at the University of 
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Bonn, from which he received the degree of doctor of philosophy in 
1896. After service in Gates College and in secondary schools, he was 
a professor in Lake Forest College from 1892 to 1808, first of botany 
and geology and later of biology. From 1894 to 1896 he was absent on 
leave in Germany. In 1808 he was called to the professorship of 
botany in the University of Wisconsin. His original work includes 
papers on the reproduction of the fungi, the mechanics of nuclear and 
cell division, the organization of coenobic algae, etc. He is a member of 
the National Academy of Sciences, the Botanical Society of America, 
the Deutsche Botanische Gesellschaft, and the American Philosophical 
Society. 
* * * 

President Butler received the degree of doctor of laws, honoris 
causa, from the University of Breslau on occasion of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of its foundation in August.— 
George Lockhart Rives, ’68, ’73 L, chairman of the 
board of trustees, received an LL.D. from Princeton University ; Wil- 
liam Dawson Johnston, librarian, a Litt.D. from Rutgers College; and 
Professor Albert P. Wills an Sc.D. from Tufts College, his alma 
mater.—Charles F. Stokes, 84M, who was given an Sc.D. by Co- 
lumbia on June seventh, received an LL.D. from the Jefferson Medical 
College (Philadelphia) on June fifth—tIsaac Newton Mills, 76 L, was 
awarded an LL.D. by his alma mater, Amherst College, on June 28. 


Honorary Degrees 


President Butler represented the University at the celebration of 

Address the five hundredth anniversary of the foundation of 

to St. Andrews St. Andrews University, the oldest university in 

Scotland, in September, and presented the following congratulatory 
address: 


VNIVERSITAS COLVMBIAE 
In Vrbe Novo Eboraco 
VNIVERSITATI SANCTI ANDREAE 
diem natalem quingentesimum feriis 


celebraturae 
Seed ee DR 


Laeto gratoque animo, viri clarissimi, litteras vestras nuper accepi- 
mus quibus nos vocavistis ut caerimoniis vestris quingenariis inter- 
essemus. 

Qua de re nobis saepe cogitantibus et memoria tenentibus ad quan- 
tam studiorum gloriam Vniversitas vestra esset per saeculorum seriem 
evecta, quot ibi de scientia optime meriti essent professores, quot inde 


[SEAL ] 
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prodissent alumni qui alius aliter rei publicae inservirent, evenit ut 
vim ipsam educationis non satis admirari possemus. Omnino fuerunt 
qui disciplinae expertes innata ingeni praestantia plurimum valuerunt. 
Sed tamen optimo iure contendit Cicero cum ad naturam eximiam atque 
illustrem accesserit ratio quaedam conformatioque doctrinae, tum illud 
nescio quid praeclarum ac singulare solere existere. Ex hoc intellegi 
potest quanto quamque liberali munere fungantur qui adulescentes 
doceant. Quod quidem munus vos sane insigniter sustinuistis. Idcirco 
enim litterarum sedem exornavistis ut inde profecti discipuli vestri 
vitam hominum rudem olim et necessariis modo artificiis excultam ad 
elegantiora deducerent. . 

Haec omnia cum animo reputaremus, Nicolaum Murray Butler, 
huius Vniversitatis Praesidem, ad vos legavimus, quo viro neminem 
in omni ratione atque usu instituendi exercitatiorem habemus, neminem 
e nostro doctorum coetu magis dilectum. Hic et vobiscum simul quin- 
que illa saecula esse felicissime peracta gaudebit et omnium nostrum 
nomine initia sexti auspicatissima gratulabitur. 

Per annos utinam labentis res vobis ita succedat ut operae istius ac 
fidei in artibus ingenuis illustrandis iam adeo praeclare adhibitae cum 
vestrates tum quicumque in allis terris litterarum humaniorum amore 
tenentur fructus percipiant uberrimos. Valete. 

Dabamus Novi Eboraci Idibus Iuliis anno Salutis MDCCCCXI. 

IOANNES B. PINE Georcivs L, Rives 

A secretis Curatorum Magister 

Professor Bashford Dean represented the American Museum of 
Natural History at the twenty-second annual conference of the Mu- 
seums Association held in Brighton, England, July 
10 to 15, and at the one hundredth anniversary of 
the foundation of the University of Christiania, September 5 and 6.— 
Professor John Bates Clark presided over the meeting of the Inter- 
national Permanent Bureau of Peace, which took place in Berne, 
Switzerland, early in August.—Professor John Dewey has been elected 
a member of the American Philosophical Society——Professor Richard 
Gottheil attended the tenth Zionist Congress, which was opened at 
Basel, Switzerland, on August ninth. 

Gurnee Hinman Barrett, 1910 C, has been appointed chief clerk in 
the President’s office to succeed Malcolm M. Roy, 1909 C, who has 
been appointed secretary of the committee on employment for stu- 
dents, vice William Neely Ross, 1911 C, resigned. 

On September sixth the University of Christiania. on occasion of 
the celebration of its centenary conferred honorary degrees upon Pro- 
fessors John Bates Clark and Henry Fairfield Osborn. 


Miscellaneous Notes 
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Professor A. V. Williams Jackson recently returned from a trip to 
Persia, where he collected material for a forthcoming volume of travels. 

Governor Dix of New York appointed Stuyvesant Fish, ’71 C, an 
active member of the national committee for the celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of peace among English speaking peoples in 
IQI4-15. 

George Brokaw Compton, 1909 C, has been appointed secretary of 
the Alumni Council to succeed Professor Rudolf Tombo, Jr., who re- 
signed in order to devote his time to the management of the Deutsches 
Haus. 

Charles Sears Baldwin, professor of English in Barnard College, 
graduated with the class of ’88, Columbia College, not with that of ’87, 
as stated on page 331 of the June QUARTERLY. 


UNIVERSITY 


THE TRUSTEES 


June meeting—The thanks of the 
trustees were tendered to a number of 
the friends of the late Richard Wat- 
son Gilder for their gift of the sum of 
$45,362.15 to constitute a fund to be 
known as the “ Richard Watson Gilder 
fund for the promotion of good citi- 
zenship ”; the income of the fund to 
be used to enable “ Gilder fellows” to 
devote themselves to the investigation 
and study of political and social condi- 
tions in this country and abroad, to the 
examination and analysis of the prac- 
tical working of legislation, and for 
the purpose of improving civic condi- 
tions, and to practical civic work, as 
well as to provide for the publication 
of such investigation; to the donors of 
$33,188.28 given to constitute the 
William T. Bull memorial fund, the in- 
come of which to be applied to meet- 
ing the cost of conducting original re- 
search under the direction of the 
department of surgery; to the anony- 
mous donor of the sum of $20,000 to 
be used as a special fund for the equip- 
ment of the laboratory of electro- 
mechanics in the philosophy building; 
to Homer E. Sargent for his gift of 
$650 to be used for research work in 
the department of anthropology; to 
the Association of the Alumni of 
Columbia College for their gift of $50 
to provide for the Alumni Association 
prize for 1910-11; to Charles H. Davis, 
1887 S, for his proposal to give the 
sum of $10,000 annually for each of 
five years from July 1, 1911, to meet 
the cost of advanced instruction in 
highway engineering. 

A special committee, consisting of 
the chairman of the committee on edu- 
cation, the President, the dean of the 
medical faculty, the professor of sur- 
gery, the Bard professor of the prac- 
tice of medicine, the professor of pa- 
thology, and the professor of proto- 
zoology, was appointed and requested 
to report on a systematic plan for the 
development of cancer research on the 
George Crocker special research fund. 

The President reported the death on 
May 1, 1911, of Herman Knapp, M.D., 


LEGISLATION 


emeritus professor of ophthalmology. 

The following new appointments 
were made: Leo J. Frachtenberg, 
Ph.D., to be lecturer in anthropology ; 
Franz Boas, Ph.D., professor of 
anthropology, to be director of the 
International School of American 
Archeology and Ethnology; Nelson 
Glenn McCrea, Ph.D., professor of 
Latin, to be Anthon professor of the 
Latin language and literature; Arthur 
H. Blanchard, C.E., A.M., to be pro- 
fessor of highway engineering; Fred- 
erick R. Keller, E.E., to be assistant in 
electrical engineering; Michael Idvor- 
sky Pupin, Ph.D., Sc.D., professor of 
electro-mechanics, to be director of the 
Pheenix research laboratory; Josef 
Schick, professor of English philology 
in the University of Munich, to be 
Kaiser Wilhelm professor for the aca- 
demic year 1911-12; Clarence H. 
Young, Ph.D., professor of Greek, to 
be administrative head of the depart- 
ment of classical philology during the 
pleasure of the trustees; Frederick J. 
E. Woodbridge, Ph.D., LL.D., John- 
sonian professor of philosophy, to be 
administrative head of the department; 
and Robert A. Harper, Ph.D., to be 
Torrey professor of botany. 

The following appointments were 
made on the recommendation of the 
trustees of Barnard College: Robert E. 
Chaddock, Ph.D., to be assistant pro- 
fessor of statistics for one year from 
July 1, 1911; Katharine S. Doty, A.M., 
to be secretary of the College; Benja- 
min M. Anderson, Ph.D., to be in- 
structor in economics; Clara M. 
Howard, A.M., and Alice Haskell, 
A.M., to be lecturers in English, and 
Emilie J. Hutchinson, A.M., to be 
assistant in history. ‘ 

The following new appointments 
were made on the recommendation of 
the medical faculty: Charles Hermann, 
assistant in diseases of children, to be 
instructor; William H. Welker, Ph.D., 
to be assistant professor of biological 
chemistry; Royal Storrs Haynes, to be 
instructor in diseases of children; 
Daniel Roe Ayres, to be instructor in 
gynecology, and Albert R! Lamb and 
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Willard Burr Soper, to be assistants in 
pathology. 

The following appointments of in- 
structors not on the regular teaching 
staff were made on the recommenda- 
tion of the administrative board of 
extension teaching: Architecture—John 
W. Ingle, Jr.; _Eenglish—Fayette Brown 
Dow, LL.B., Daniel B. Duncan, Ph.B., 
Charles Robert Gaston, Ph.D., Clay- 
ton Meeker Hamilton, AM.,, Theodore 
C. Mitchill, A.M., Joseph iy Tynan, 
A.M., Samuel Lee Wolff, Ph.D., and 
Claude A. Pifer, A.M.; history— 
Walter Phelps Hall, ALVES A. Franklin 
Ross, Ph.D., and Birl E. Shultz, A.B.; 
mathematics—Charles G. Simpson, 
Ph.B., Levi Thomas Wilson, A.M., and 
George M. Brett, A.B.; romance lan- 
guages—W. O. Farnsworth, A.M., 
Louis Imbert, A.M., and William Mil- 
witzky; assistants to director—Milton 
J. Davies, A.B., and Richard Dudley 
Currier, LL.B.; commerce—S. Bernard 
Koopman, B.S., Robert H. Mont- 
gomery, and R. K. Forsyth; education 
—Alice T. Whyte, M.Pd.; English— 
Grace L. Cook, Nathaniel E. Griffin, 
and Minnie L. Bollert; fine arts— 
George Burdett Ford, M.S.; music— 
John W. Nichols and Felix Lamond; 
physical education—Edward T. Ken- 
nedy and Gerald Weeman; psychology 
—Edward Kellogg Strong, Jr.; sten- 
ography—Frederick R. Beygrau, and 
optometry—A. Jay Cross, D.O.S. 

The following new appointments 
were confirmed: Gordon Harwood 
Graves, instructor in mathematics; J. J. 
Coss, assistant in philosophy, and 
Robert W. Briggs, assistant in civil 
engineering. 

The following assignments were 
made: Robert E. Chaddock, assistant 
professor of statistics, to a seat in the 
faculties of Barnard College and poli- 
tical science; Josef Schick, Kaiser 
Wilhelm professor, to a seat in the 
faculty of philosophy; Arthur H. 
Blanchard, professor of highway 
engineering, to a seat in the faculty of 
applied science; and Robert A. Harper, 
Torrey professor of botany, to a seat 
in the faculty of pure science. 

Charles A. Strong, A.B., professor 
of psychology, was granted leave of 
absence for the academic year IQII-I12. 


UNIVERSITY COUNCIL 


April meeting—The following fel- 
lows were appointed for the academic 
year IQII-12: 
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Adams, Arthur Barto (University), 
economics. 

Bliss, Walker P. (University), bac- 
teriology. 

Bole, George Addison (Barnard), 
classical languages. 

Brewster, Alice Dorothy (special 
annual), English. 

Carpenter, Rhys (Drisler), classical 
languages. 


Dunn, William Edward (University), 
American history. 

Eastmann, Samuel Mack (Curtis), 
history. 

i seioa Frank Nicholas (Uaiversty 
physics. 

Gildersleeve, Nelson 
(Proudfit), English. 
Guenther, A. E. (special), physiology. 
Haig, Robert Murray (Garth), eco- 

nomics. 

Hamlin, Marson Lovell (Barnard), 
organic chemistry. 

Harris, Harry Cleveland (University), 
Semitics. 

Higgins, Fremont Amasa (Gotts- 
berger), Roman law and compara- 
tive jurispryidence. 

Hoagland, Henry Elmer (Schiff), 
economics. 

Jackson, Andrew Warren (Tyndall), 
physics. 

James, Herman Gerlach (special), 
administrative law. 

Lancks, Samuel S. (University), con- 
stitutional law. 


Burroughs 


Lyon, Darwin Oliver (University), 
psychology 
McClure, Matthew T. (University), 
philosophy. 


Morris, Dudley Henry, medical alumni. 

Oppenheimer, B. S., medical alumni. 

Schlesinger, ‘Arthur M. (University), 
American history. 

Shenton, Herbert N. 
sociology 

See William (Gilder), munic- 
ipal administration. 

Smith, Robert Metcalf (University), 
English. 


(University), 


.Streightoff, Frank Hatch (honorary),. 


economics. 
Woodward, Harold Edward (Gold- 
schmidt), chemistry. 

It was resolved that four summer 
sessions shall fulfill the requirements 
of one year of university residence for 
the higher degrees. Further credit for 
residence at summer sessions may be 
given on recommendation of the de- 
partments concerned. 


STUDENT LIFE 


The following medals and prizes 
were awarded at Commencement: 


CoLuMBIA COLLEGE 


George William Curtis medals— 
Gold medal: George W. A. Scott. 
Silver medal: Abraham Maurice Grill. 

Seminary prize in English—Miles 
Lowell Yates. 

Prize of the Alumni Association— 
Ralph Randles Stewart. 

Chanler historical 
Ryan Fox. 

Charles M. Rolker, Jr., 
William Murray Lee. 

Prizes in belles-lettres—Prize of $50 
for best essay: Randolph S. Bourne. 
Honorable mention: Gove Jay Ham- 
bidge. Prize of $40 for best short 
story: Abraham M. Grill. Honorable 
mention: James Henry Henle and 
Moritz Adolf Jagendorf. 

John Dash Van Buren, Jr., prize— 
Henry Harold Nordlinger. 

General Honors—Edwin Lawrence 
Gluck, Joseph Klingenstein, Leo 
Koenig, Monroe Bradford Kunstler, 
Maurice Levine, Angelo Lipari, and 
Frederick William Scholz. 

Highest Final General Honors— 
Alexander Bruno, Lester Sanders Hill, 
Samuel Joshua Levinson, Adolph 
Henry Meyer, Gabriel Rubino, Walter 
Moses Weis, and Carl Daniel Zigros- 
ser. 


prize—Dixon 


prize— 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 
Cartwright prize—Martin H. Fischer, 
M.D. 


ScHoots or MINES, ENGINEERING AND 
CHEMISTRY 
Illig medals—Carl Haner, Jr., Percy 
Reginald Iseman, and Phillip Danforth 
Wilson. 
Darling prize in mechanical engi- 
neering—Frederick Thurlow Lacy. 


ScHoot oF PoLiTicAL SCIENCE 


Toppan prize in Constitutional law— 
Louis Mayers, A.B., and Birl Earl 
Shultz, A.B. 


SCHOOL oF ARCHITECTURE 

Medal of the Society of Columbia 
University Architects—John William 
Ingle, Jr. 

GENERAL 

Prizes of the New Jersey Alumni 
Association—Science: Oscar Byron. 
College: Frederick Charles Nyland. 

Earle prize in  classics—Clarence 
Augustus Manning. Honorable men- 
tion: Edith Moore Valet. 

Philolexian centennial prige—Dixon 
Ryan Fox. 

Philolexian prizes—Dixon Ryan Fox, 
Arthur Whittier MacMahon, Ernest 
Spencer Roche, and William Neely 


Ross. 
BARNARD COLLEGE 

Kohn mathematical  prize—Lottie 
June Grieff. 

Flarsheim prize—Margaret Tower 
Hart. 

Herman 
Mary Rusk. 

The Jenny A. Gerard medal—Louise 
deForest Greenawalt. 

Final department honors—Astron- 
omy; Agnes May Denike, Anna 
Frances Herreshoff, Helen DeMott 
Runyon, and Caroline Eustis Seely. 
Classical philology: Mildred Louise 
Sanborn and Jeanette A. Steinecke. 
German: Ottilie Prochazka. History: 
Fanny Aurill Bishop, Agnes M. Burke, 
Louise deF. Greenawalt, Eugenia 
Igerman, Mamie Erna Rivkin, and 
Dorothy Salwen. Mathematics: Lottie 
J. Grieff, Anna F. Herreshoff, Edith 
Matilda Morris, and Caroline Eustis 
Seely. Philosophy: Theresa Mayer 
and Ottilie Prochazka. Psychology: 
Agnes May Denike. Zoology: Louie 
Estelle Johnson. L 

General honors—Alice L. Bennett, 
Fanny A. Bishop, Ruth Augusta Burns, 
Helen Hopkins Crandell, Agnes May 
Denike, Lottie June Grieff, Edith Ma- 
tilda Morris, Helen Maud Porter, 
Ottilie Prochazka, Mamie Erna Rivkin, 
Dorothy Salwen, Gertrude E. L. Saul, 
and Caroline Eustis Seely. 

Highest final general honors— 
Harriet Florence Hale, Margaret 
Tower Hart, and Kate Huntington 
Tiemann. 


botanical  prize—Hester 
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COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
Breitenbach prize—Arthur Machol. 
Kappa Psi prize—Marion W. Asta- 

rita. 
Faculty graduate prize—Walter Reg- 
nault. 


At the Commencement meeting of 
the Delta chapter of Phi Beta Kappa 
seventeen members of the senior class 
were elected to membership: Alex- 
ander Bruno, Leonard Covello, Aaron 
Boylan Fitzgerald, Dixon Ryan Fox, 
Abraham Maurice Grill, Lester 
Sanders Hill, Samuel Joshua Levin- 
son, Angelo Lipari, Adolph Henry 
Meyer, John Pierre Roche, William 
Neely Ross, Gabriel Rubino, Frederick 
William Scholz, Ralph Randles Stew- 
art, Walter Moses Weis, Carl Daniel 
Zigrosser, and Hua-Chen Mei, a Chi- 
nese student who took his senior year’s 
work in the Law School, and there, as 
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in the College, made an excellent 
record for scholarship. 

At the election of officers, Albert W. 
Putnam, ’97, was chosen president; 
John Erskine, ’00, vice-president ; Carl- 
ton H. Hayes, ’o04, secretary, and F. W. 
Heuser, ’or, treasurer. 

It was decided to hold a social meet- 
ing of the Chapter on Alumni Day. 
This will be an innovation, and, to- 
gether with the choice of a president 
prominent in alumni activities and not 
connected with the teaching staff, 
should tend to call forth greater inter- 
est in Phi Beta Kappa on the part of 
the alumni. 

The annual Phi Beta Kappa oration 
was delivered on the evening of June 
6, by Senator Theodore S. Burton, of 
Ohio. His subject was “ Prevalent 
misapprehensions concerning our poli- 
tical life.’ The address is printed as 
a leading article in this issue of the 
QUARTERLY. 


ATHLETICS 


THE POUGHKEEPSIE REGATTA 

Courage that fights blindly on in the 
shadow of sudden disaster went down 
to defeat in one of the greatest—per- 
haps the greatest—four-mile race ever 
rowed on the beautiful Poughkeepsie- 
Highland course yesterday, before 
courage that is built upon the realiza- 
tion of stored-up power, the wonderful 
reserve that comes of a great race 
rowed with the head as well as the 
heart, hands, and body. There, in 
brief, is the story of the defeat of a 
great crew by a greater, of Columbia 
by Cornell. Both crews rowed as they 
had been taught, in splendid form, with 
wonderful power, and with the gen- 
eralship that marks the coaching of 
Charles E. Courtney, the genius of 
Cornell oarsmanship, and of James C. 
Rice, only a shade the lesser master. 
Cornell turned out one of the greatest 
racing eights that ever came from 
Cayuga Lake, handled by a coxswain 
who has not been approached since the 
days of “Freddie” Colson, while 
Columbia sent to the mark the smooth- 
est crew that has driven a shell on the 
Hudson in recent years. 

There was power and stamina in 
both boats, but in the case of Columbia 


it was applied lavishly at what the 
Blue and White considered to be the 
critical stage, while Cornell hoarded it 
ounce by ounce, in a fashion heart- 
rending to every Ithacan who sat in 
the long observation train, until the 
last furlong of the race, there to apply 
it suddenly in a terrific burst of speed 
—hardly more than twenty strokes. in 
all—that forged the boat up into the 
lead, there to remain until the line was 
crossed. 

The triumph was Cornell’s, the heart- 
break Columbia’s—it was a struggle in 
which it was written that the loser 
must suffer bitterly. A great share of 
the toll of a shattered hope was paid 
by E. W. Sage, bow oar in the Colum- 
bia shell. When the final challenge 
came, and the Cornellians leaped in 
one supreme effort in that last furlong 
up to even terms, Sage’s face suddenly 
went white and he crumpled up for- 
ward over his knees as if some one 
had dealt him a stunning blow from 
behind. The idle oar kicked up a 
spurt of spray, and Cole, No. 2, com- 
ing back from a mighty heave, bumped 
against the huddled form of the help- 
less bow oar. Just for an instant he 
turned his head, then quickly bent to 
his work again. 


Igtr] 


Clear down to Downing in the stroke 
seat went the shudder and check of the 
sharp-nosed shell. Beyond Pitt at No. 
3 none of the toiling oarsmen knew 
for the moment what had happened, 
and the coxswain did not tell them. 
They knew only that something was 
wrong, that something had happened 
just as the Ithaca boat shot up. Blind- 
ly they dug in the blades and tore 
them through the water, but the 
pace had gone from the boat, and it 
would not answer. Just for an instant 
Sage tried bravely to swing his sweep, 
only to make matters worse by sending 
a swirling wash down the side of the 
shell, a wash that wrenched at the 
blades of the other oarsmen. Then 
he dropped forward to pull no more. 
In the meantime, the last expenditure 
of stamina having won the day, the 
Carnelian and White slipped on across 
the line, tired, deadly tired, but confi- 
dent still, and happy only as a crew 
can be that has proved itself in a crisis. 
The Ithacans won by a little less than 
two lengths, the Morningside shell 
laboring across the line, there to rock 
idly in the rough sea kicked up by the 
stiff southeasterly breeze. The pace 
had told upon every man in the Colum- 
bia boat, but they were still game, and 
it was the bitterness of defeat that 
made them bow their heads and, in 
some instances, lean forward on their 
drawn-up knees. They had rowed the 
race of their lives, only to be beaten 
by greater stamina and greater gen- 
eralship. Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
and Syracuse finished in order, after 
a pretty struggle of their own. 

It is necessary to go back a few 
years and study rowing methods at 
Poughkeepsie in order to get a good 


grip on the generalship of this race of. 


crews, coxswains, and coaches. Time 
was when the winning crew hung back 
for the first two miles, then drew up, 
and went out into the lead under the 
big bridge never to be headed thence 
to the finish. Then Syracuse inaugu- 
rated the plan of going out in front 
and staying there, meeting challenge 
after challenge, and maintaining a high 
beat to the finish. Cornell then 
adopted this idea while Columbia clung 
to the old theory, making the final rush 
too late. But with a crew that showed 
wonderful bursts of speed for short 
distances and still could go like the 
wind at a low rate of pacing, Colum- 
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bia swung around this year to the plan 
of going out at the start and staying in 
front or very close to the front all the 
way. 

It was expected that Courtney would 
do the same, for he had much the same 
type of crew. Right here the Old Man 
changed his “dope,’ as the rowing 
sharps call it, and sprang a surprise 
that will be remembered for many a 
year by the men of Morningside. It 
was a novelty not alone to Columbia, 
but to the followers of the Carnelian 
and White, as well, for they knew 
nothing of the change, of course, and 
little Commodore Kimball, the Cornell 
coxswain, did not allow the nature of 
his instructions to leak out even to the 
favored few who are very close to 
Cornell rowing. Courtney’s orders 
were to keep within a length of Colum- 
bia at all stages, to try out the Blue 
and White perhaps once or twice in the 
first two miles, and then to hoard 
power like so many misers until the 
last quarter of a mile, where the Cor- 
nell rowing mentor figured that his 
crew would be partially sheltered from 
the wind by the lane of big yachts. 

To their own plan Columbia adhered 
strictly, with the possible exception 
that the crew put on a little too much 
power, through sheer exuberance, ap- 
proaching the bridge, while Cornell 
also followed orders with the excep- 
tion that in his anxiety to store away 
“the final punch,” Kimball trusted his 
crew a shade farther than any other 
man would have done, and at one 
stage allowed open water to show 
between the rudder of the Columbia 
shell and the prow of his own ship. 

It was just this little stretch of danc- 
ing blue wave that convinced the 
Columbia crowd in the train that Cor- 
nell was to be beaten at last, and drew 
forth a groan of despair from the 
throats of the onlookers from Ithaca. 
But, as it proved, the little coxswain’s 
faith was amply justified, and it was 
the ability to make up this distance 
and go out in front at the last—to 
make up a distance that at one time 
included open water—that marked the 
Cornellians as one of the greatest rac- 
ing crews this country has ever seen. 
Almost stroke for stroke the two crews 
rowed the race, seldom above thirty- 
four to the minute, and never below 
thirty-one. 

There were times when the Ithacans 
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rowed a half a stroke to the minute 
higher beat than the Blue and White, 
and two or three occasions when the 
Cornell measure showed an even 
greater difference. The fact that 
Columbia gained now and then when 
rowing a slower stroke lulled the 
Columbia hosts into a fancied security, 
from which they were to be rudely 
awakened. Cornell was not putting on 
the same amount of power as Colum- 
bia. A fine and confident crew, the 
Morningside men believed so thor- 
oughly in themselves, that they snapped 
down their knees hard from start to 
finish, and rowed as if each man be- 
lieved that upon his personal applica- 
tion of power at every beat depended 
the result of the race. 

Both shells ran beautifully between 
strokes, but Columbia’s form was 
much the prettier. There was a break 
at No. 7 in the Ithaca boat that 
troubled the crowd in the train, and 
gave many the idea that Ferguson’s 
blade was as sadly out of time as his 
body appeared to be. But Ferguson is 
an oarsman of great power, if not of 
pretty finish, and his blade was setting 
a perfect beat for his side of the boat. 
His slide moved with the others, with 
the same sneak down to the catch, and 
his shortcomings were merely those of 
appearance, for the rigging of the 
shell was such that he was still in per- 
fect time. There was no such apparent 
break as this in the Columbia boat, 
and I have never seen form so splen- 
didly kept for four miles, even includ- 
ing the period in which young Sage 
was doubled up in the bow. The other 
seven never forgot their teaching for 
an instant. 

Both eights were remarkable in that 
they were good both at low and high 
strokes, although the faster beat was 
used far less frequently than had been 
anticipated. There was nothing to 
choose between the catch used by these 
two fine eights, or in most of the parts 
of the stroke, but, when the time came, 
the Ithacans were able to make their 
boat actually jump through the water. 
There was no washing out of the 
blades by either crew, the feather was 
perfect in the roughest part of the 
going and against a strong wind, and 
the slide work was beautiful to see. 
The Columbia form, as has been said, 
was more satisfying to the eye, but the 
leg drive of the Ithacans, when the 
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crisis came, and at other times when a 
little extra power was demanded, was 
terrific. 

A stiff breeze blew up the course 
when the five big eights went to the 
mark, and the flags in the little starting 
dories stood out almost straight from 
their staffs. From the shore the 
lumpy water was not so apparent, but 
it was there, and down the course by 
the bridge and thence to the finish, a 
trifle stronger blow would have meant 
whitecaps. The referee’s boat went 
of course at the same pace as the 
crews, and the officials up in the bow 
had difficulty in keeping their hats on. 
This will give an adequate idea of 
what the crews had to face. Under 
such conditions the time was remark- 
able. Had they been as they have 
been on many a race day of the past, 
I believe the record would have been 
broken by several seconds. It was 
plainly apparent when the _ eights 
rowed up to the mark that the race 
lay between Columbia and Cornell, 
for the other three showed nothing 
like the form of these two remark- 
able boats, and nothing like the pretty 
run between strokes. Syracuse was 
the last in line, but after the eights 
were straightened out, there was not 
the slightest delay in getting them 
away. The start, indeed, caught many 
on the observation train by surprise. 
Columbia, as had been expected, got 
the jump at the start, and, putting the 
power into a perfect forty to the min- 
ute, shot into the lead. Cornell got 
away at a beat of thirty-eight, which 
was practically the same measure as 
that of the other crews. The Ithacans 
were the second to go out, but they 
had little advantage over Pennsyl- 
vania, Syracuse, and the Badgers. 
For a minute all the crews were in the 
race, but Cornell and Columbia kept 
up a terrific pace, the Ithacans draw- 
ing up to practically even terms, while 
the other eights fell back almost as if 
anchored. 

Despite the continuance of a stroke 
that hovered about thirty-six for that 
first half mile, there was hardly a 
splash by either of the leading crews, 
and the crowd was treated to an exhi- 
bition of watermanship that will be 
remembered for years to come. Near- 
ing the mile mark, the water was a 
good deal rougher, seeming to trouble 
all the eights save Columbia and Wis- 
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consin. The Badgers began to go past 
Syracuse, and Cornell was compelled 
to put the stroke up to thirty-four to 
Columbia’s thirty-two to keep up with 
the Blue and White. At this pace the 
Ithacans gained for the moment, and 
as the oarsmen swept past the mile 
mark, Courtney’s men showed in front 
by a scant two feet. 

Now Columbia began to lengthen 
out the stroke, dropping it down to 
thirty-one, and to apply the power. 
Cornell, too, dropped the beat, but to 
within one notch of Rice’s men. The 
Quakers were nearly three lengths 
behind the two leaders, and the bow 
four was in difficulties. There was no 
open water between Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, and Syracuse. At the 
two-mile mark it was impossible to 
tell whether Cornell or Columbia was 
ahead, because of the angle of the 
train to the course, but those on the 
referee’s boat said later that Cornell 
had the advantage by a trifling margin. 
In the course of working up to this 
point, Cornell had tried out the 
Columbia eight to some extent. In 
fact, each thought that it had tried out 
the other. It was a pretty piece of 
jockeying, and kept the big crowd in 
a constant uproar. 

It was at this point that Bowen and 
his men refused to be coaxed into a 
smashing spurt in answer to Colum- 
bia’s challenge, and in consequence 
Columbia drew ahead simply by snap- 
ping down the knees a little harder 
than did their rivals. It was a wonder- 
ful exhibition of rowing. At two and 
a half miles Columbia was going great 
guns, and Cornell seemed to have shot 
its bolt. The other eights were four 
lengths and more behind, having a 
smashing race among themselves, in 
the course of which Wisconsin was 
doing unexpectedly well. Nearing 
the bridge, the Columbia shell drew 
out rapidly, making the same stunning 
impression at this point that the fine 
Cornell eights of the past used to do, 
in the days before Columbia, under 
Rice, had become stich a dangerous 
factor. To the Cornell men this was 
rubbing it in with a vengeance, and it 
appeared that at last they were to 
have a liberal dose of their own medi- 
cine. On and on drove the crews 
into the stiff wind and the rough 
going, Columbia getting better the 
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further the eight rowed, and appa- 
rently certain now of victory. 

Rice’s finished oarsmen kept steadily 
putting on the power, pounds and 
pounds of it, and at last, just before 
the eights went under the big steel 
span, open water showed between the 
boats. Cornell splashed a little from 
time to time, but Columbia kept 
steadily at it, rowing with the rhythm 
and smoothness of a bar from a 
marching song. Soon Cornell steadied 
down and threw up less spray, and, 
although rowing a beat higher than 
the Blue and White, refused to be 
shaken off any further. Pennsylvania 
was now eight lengths back, easily 
heading Wisconsin and Syracuse in 
the order named, although the Badgers 
and the Orange sweep-swingers hung 
gamely to their task. 

Passing the Cornell boathouse half 
a mile from the finish, Cornell was 
half a length of open water behind the 
leader, and apparently hopelessly 
beaten off. Yet even here the Itha- 
cans did not make their effort. 
Downing was pacing the Columbia 
eight at a perfect thirty-two, and it 
seemed beyond the powers of any 
boatload of mere mortals to make an 
impression on the leader. But the 
fight was far from out of the Cornell 
boat. Bowen, an experienced stroke 
oar, who had been in tight quarters 
before, shot up the stroke in answer 
to the coxswain’s call, to thirty-five, 
and then to thirty-six. Out leaped the 
boat, gaining feet at a time on the 
Columbia shell, and up to even terms, 
and, just as Downing, who also 
waited to gather his forces for the 
last jump or two, started to drive up 
the stroke, the collapse came, away 
up at bow. Right there the race 
ended, for it was an easy task for the 
Ithacans to shoot on to the finish and 
victory. As a matter of fact there 
had been the shadow of a weakening 
just before this final rush, and there 
was no steam in Sage’s oar for a mo- 
ment or so before the collapse. Far 
behind came Pennsylvania and Wis- 
consin, fighting for third place, and 
pulling stroke for stroke. In the last 
half-dozen pulls Hoagland drove his 
crew across the line ahead of the 
Badgers by the slightest of margins. 
Syracuse finished last, thoroughly 
done up. 

But if Columbia lost a heart-break- 
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ing Varsity race, the light Blue and 
White achieved a freshman triumph 
of distinction, after years of weary 
waiting, and with this splendid ma- 
terial to draw upon, the Ithacans will 
have to look to their laurels another 
year. Courtney’s “ice cream” crew 
was badly beaten by the Columbia 
youngsters, who rowed in beautiful 
form at a low stroke, and showed the 
way with the utmost ease. At the 
half-mile Columbia was a length to 
the good, and going with such pace 
that a much better crew than Cornell 
could not have caught up, or perhaps 
even have _ challenged. Syracuse 
challenged gamely for the place, and 
nearing the finish the Ithacans were 
hard pressed. Columbia shot across 
the line, rowing still in perfect form, 
a winner by a couple of open lengths. 

Cornell won the fours after a pretty 
fight with Syracuse and Columbia, the 
Morningside four showing unexpect- 
edly good form and pace. The Itha- 
cans rowed down the Salt City men 
after the latter had made a pretty 
start, and, although Syracuse chal- 
lenged again and again, Ten Eyck’s 
pupils could not make up the lost dis- 
tance. Columbia, too, got away from 
Syracuse by a pretty burst of speed, 
but it was too good to last, and, al- 
though in the lead for a time, the New 
Yorkers could not keep up the good 
work long enough to snatch the place 
from the Orange. Syracuse beat 
Columbia by less than a length, while 
Cornell’s advantage was not quite that 
much. 

The summary of the races follows: 

University fours—Cornell, first; 
Syracuse, second; Columbia, third; 
Pennsylvania, fourth. No time taken. 

Freshman eights—Columbia, first, 
time 10:13 I-5; Cornell, second, 10:20 
2-5; Syracuse, third, 10:23 4-5; Penn- 
sylvania, fourth, 10:25 4-5; Wisconsin, 
fifth, 10:38. 

University eights—Cornell, first, 
time 20:10 4-5; Columbia, second, 
20:16 4-5; Pennsylvania, third, 20:33; 
Wisconsin, fourth, 20:34; Syracuse, 
fifth, 21:03 2-5, 


THE Rowine Cus 


Immediately after the Poughkeepsie 
regatta the Rowing Club signed a con- 
tract with Mr. Rice to coach the 


* Reprinted from The Evening Post, 
New York, June 28, ro1t. 
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Columbia crews for ten years, and for 
five years thereafter should the Club 
elect to renew the contract for that 
additional period. 

The following condensed statement 
of receipts and expenses from Septem- 
ber 15, 1910, to August I, 1911, has 
been submitted by Morton G. Bogue, 
graduate treasurer, and Warren 
Kinney, manager: 


RECEIPTS 


By subscription and other- 

WIS@ awe rere Paste Geter $10,707.29 
Interest on trust funds, re- 

serve and general accounts. 1,019.39 


Total receipts to Aug. 1, 


TOTE ite deen een amire ees $11,726.68 
EXPENSES 
SalanyeaccOliitmeeaieie sii $3,668.00 
atinchpaccotmitmel itemise 462.35 
Barer caccOunt mere iere 531.40 
Boats anduoansueraresastence 448.71 
Racin omaccOuntimmctnn errs. 805.63 
Mraining=tapleweaseeeesereeeet 1,097.76 
General expense account . 962.81 
Instance: account mene ceer 194.20 
Special expenditures ...... 1,225.88 


Total expenses September 
15, 1910, to August 1, 1910 $0,396.80 


SUMMARY STATEMENT 


Assets atid receipts... 742.0). $12,193.49 
Expenses and liabilities .... 11,530.30 
Estimated cash balance 
Sept. 15, 1911 (general 
ASO CoN )s Adcokoooedoctc 


$663.10 


University ATHLETIC COMMITTEE 


President Butler has announced the 
appointment of Charles Halstead 
Mapes, ’85, ’80S, as chairman of the 
University Committee on Athletics to 
succeed Albert W. Putnam, ’97, ’oo L, 
resigned. Mapes was actively inter- 
ested in athletics while in College, 
winning the intercollegiate broad 
jump in 1886. Mapes was managing 
editor of the Spectator, secretary of 
the Boat Club, and president of the 
Baseball Association as an wnder- 
graduate; and, like his predecessor in 
office, earned the coveted Phi Beta 
Kappa key. Mapes’s brothers helped 
make athletic history for the Blue and 
White. Herbert Mapes. ’90, was a 
great hurdler, winning both hurdle 
events at the Intercollegiates and 
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breaking both records in one day. 
Another brother, Victor Mapes, ’or, 
held the intercollegiate broad jump 
record for a number of years. 

The other members of the com- 
mittee on athletics are Professor Her- 
bert G. Lord, Dr. George L. Meylan, 
704 A.M., W. Grant Palmer, ’07, Frank 
A. Dickey, ’07, secretary, E. H. Oster- 
hout, ’I0 (appointed to succeed 
Robert B. Bartholomew, ‘03 re- 
signed), R. J. Trimble, ’12, F. Culman, 
2 eanid Re vhes Sinclair) 


New Varsity CaAprains 


After the last Syracuse game the 
Varsity baseball team elected T. 
Kiendl, *10, ’13 L, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
captain for the season of 1911-12. In 
his freshman year Kiendl was a mem- 
ber of the intercollegiate champion- 
ship freshman basketball team. He 
has since played four years with the 
Varsity five, being captain of two of 
the last three consecutive champion- 
ship teams. In 1909 he played the 
first base position for the Varsity 
nine. His reliable fielding and heavy 
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hitting added greatly to the strength 
of the nine. serious attack of 
appendicitis kept him out of the im- 
portant games this season. 

Hi Se Babcockmet2s of Pelham 
Manor, N. Y., winner of the pole 
vault at the Intercollegiates this year, 
where he established a new record of 
12 ft. 836 in., has been reelected cap- 
tain of the Varsity track team. Bab- 
cock, succeeding his brother, T. S. Bab- 
cock, ’10S, in the captaincy, was the 
second man ever to be elected captain 
of the Varsity track team in his junior 
year. Captain Babcock runs the high 
hurdles in good time, has won fourth 
place in the broad jump at the Inter- 
collegiates with a leap of 22 ft. 4 in., 
and can cover nearly six feet in the 
high jump. 

At the close of the regatta the 
Varsity crew squad elected Stroke 
George S. Downing, 12S, of Albany, 
N. Y., captain for the coming year. 
Downing stroked the 1912 freshman 
crew and rowed No. 4 in the 1910 
Varsity shell. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A history of the class of eighteen 
hundred and eighty-three of Colum- 
bia College, Arts, Mines and Political 
Science from graduation to May 27, 
1908. Edited by A. V. Williams Jack- 
son, Arts, and Robert Peele, Mines. 

Class of 1885, School of Mines, 
twenty-fifth anniversary reunion. 


Edited by R. V. Norris, W. E. Sanders 
and Joseph Struthers. ; 
The teacher’s practical philosophy, 


by George Trumbull Ladd, D.D., 
LL.D., ex-professor of mental and 
moral philosophy, Yale University. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
Price, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.36. 


NECROLOGY 


Mrs. Esther Herrman, one of the earliest benefactors of Barnard College, 
died on the fourth of July in her eighty-ninth year. Mrs. Herrman was born 
in Europe, but lived in New York during most of her life. To many of the 
educational and philanthropic institutions of this city, including among others 
the American Museum of Natural History, the Bronx Botanical Gardens, the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association, and the Hebrew Technical Institute for 
Boys, “she was a generous contributor. When plans were set on foot for the 
establishment of a collegiate course for women in connection with Columbia 
College, her interest was enlisted, and she was one of those who, by promising 
a definite subscription for a number of years, made the opening of Barnard 


College possible. 
prize, both of which bear her name. 


Cutver, Charles Bellamy, a member 
of the class of 1886 College, died on 
June 9, 1911, aged forty-seven years. 

Epcar, Charles Henry, LL.B. 1879, 
died at his home, 19 Monroe Place, 
Brooklyn, on June 11, Ig11, aged 
fifty-four years. 

Exsperc, Albert Marion, A.B. 1905, 
died in New York City, on July 25, 
IQII. 

Ety, Henry Bidwell, A.B. 1888, died 
at Los Angeles, Cal.,on August 2, IQII. 

Foster, Frank P., M.D. 1862, died in 
Chadwick, N. J., on August 13, I9QII, 
aged sixty-nine years. 

Futter, Leonce C., a member of the 
class of 1901 College, died at Brookline, 
Mass., on June 17, I9II, aged twenty- 
eight years. 

GrovE, Edward Ritzema de, LL.B. 


1871, died at Lake Placid, N. Y., on 
JitilveeL ze Olde 

Haines, George M., M.D. 1870, 
died at Grand Junction, Colo., on 


June 5, 1911, aged sixty-four years. 


Later she established at Barnard a foundership and a botanical 


Herz, Henry, LL.B. 1904, died on 
May 28, I9QII, aged twenty-nine years. 

JoHNSON, Tristam Burgess, LL.B. 
1903, was killed by lightning at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on July 16, tort. 

KANZLER, Hugo, jabs 1888, died 
in New York City, on June 12, IQII, 
aged fifty-eight years. 

Lorp, Nathaniel Wright, E.M. 1876, 
died on May 23, IoII. 

Marcy, Francis Andrew, L.H.D. 
(hon.) 1887, died at Easton, Pa. on 
September 9, I91I, aged eighty-six 
years. 

SpERANZA, Carlo Leonardo, A.M. 
(hon.) 1887, died in New York City, 
on June 17, 1911, aged sixty-six years. 
See June QUARTERLY, p. 288, also 
present issue, p. 447. 

Wairtmyer, John Franklin, M.D. 
1890, died in New York City, on June 
22, I911, aged forty-seven years. 

Wirnrow, William E., LL.B. 1904, 
died on March 28. 
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REGISTRATION IN ALL FACULTIES, DURING THE ACADEMIC YEAR IQIO-II 


wu) Pe | Bad oa | ae | 8 4 

FACULTIES a a g a E a eS a g < < & 

pt | mm | 2b | Om 88] é «| 2 
Columbia, College Xi. oc... cy-ssctenteescoseoeees S2OE2LOR PE LIOM TOA SNAG u| eaten. 802 
Barnard Colleges; ncestte weer eck ook Sey serie | a Re I Ly Vscaccacd| SY 
sLotalsundersradnates sa ccscuen ccc setecs been eels sos noes les aeara cae atecl ener eee: 1,349 
Hacuitysor Political’ Screncevscsssss soho ceca secs etel cee shel eaet ere: Sceocrod| Gey 1 BRR 380 
SARIN ONE ILOROIIE YE Coe bo heee ns sooo scr al es uation oe -c8-0a]opeveeesl vecee ccs 72 | 692 764 
BacuityzOreeure Scien Cers oer ee we eet ae eles ees 18 | 205 223 
Total non-professional graduate students **|.......).......[sceecceefeseeeee|eceeceesfeseeeees 1,367 
Faculty of Applied Science ***............... IRS) Ezy Wy aden Pla@be [ls Soy conc. 724 
ACUTE Yy OP a Weak <ren esa cco tee teece es ates sien T2OPILOM NO Semester P36) llocsoseen 376 
Faculty of Medicine ***................cessce0e 68} 81 gI 71 1s), |fqooboe 329 
ACh ty Of HACIMACY!..,c..cossetsteecestes ne sce 13 Ollet2G; lleosncess|Noteeos 9 4 275 
pheachersi Colle versa weno eee nuon nee, ccna soo seenl eo eeenees 514 | 457 | 320 | 280 | 1,571 
Faculty of Fine Arts ; Arehitecture*** .. 124 32 2 158 
DMSO crscessenr esses 2 18 3 24 
Ota enrOressional SLUG ents st eseee acces ccc cclis omen neces cca nccoeed comet eal tosermt a sicseaees 3,457 
DICEUCE AOUDIE TER TSEY QLION Fars. coesieoscecees|ccseses\ssverers een ee es peasants: asl Races esa ZOO 
INGEN Otalfecresccerescet ccs nee tosteasaceosccarscceccecel avecsstl tose coculacearacs aeercesslaeeonecolesesdee 5,893 
SSTIMINTS ES CSSION Gh TO LOM. nace -ne estes es one eeeF yeneeeal catcaot| seeseecd| ccomeacs Oke eaeslsaseares 2,632 
GrANGUT Obalewer ce sos castes he sia ceie so nelsoesesbedleemeeesleeeaeees BOSCIA nce acr PanCee nel pe eenare 8,525 
Deduct double registration ¢ ...0..0000ss.00-00| 000008 eee e ses seten ses Rectomerilrceene:|sencses 667 
Grand etitOtal escrcrerc ese seoctisceesteeeaon acc ins lencessclooneoete seisjesioen lance feet |aesaaealnoucasse 7,858 
WLHIdeHiS Ati xtensiON | CACHING 7 2..sece0srs|srasetslescesres|onnosee|ncesercchaacsieces| sone uss 1,008 
Special Students in Teachers College ff |.......)...c0se[eceeeeee acne bneeiecel Kero aaee 1,838 


* The registration by years in Columbia College is according to the technical 
classification, deficient students in some cases being required to register with a 
class lower than normally. 

** The total 1,367 does not include 46 college graduates, in law (31), medicine 
(12) and applied science (3), who are also candidates for A.M. or Ph.D. It like- 
wise does not include 340 candidates for the higher degrees enrolled in the Sum-» 
mer Session who did not return in either of the succeeding half-years. 

*** Exclusive of college students also registered under the professional 
faculties (in the exercise of their professional option), as follows: 4 Juniors and 
9 Seniors in the Schools of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry (Faculty of 
Applied Science) ; 34 Seniors in the School of Law; 10 Juniors and 6 Seniors in 
the School of Medicine; 3 Seniors in Teachers College; 1 Junior and 1 Senior 
in the School of Architecture. 

+The 280 are Teachers College students, 246 enrolled in the Faculty of 
Philosophy as candidates for the higher degrees (142 men and 104 women) and 
34 special non-candidates (18 men and 16 women). 

+Summer Session students who returned for work at the University. 

§ Attending at the University (excluding 259 matriculated students and 45 
students also registered in the Summer Session), 729; attending away from the 
University, 279. ' : ; 

+t Including 940 in Technical Education courses, 789 in Physical Education, 
82 in Fine Arts, 27 in Music. Prior to 1911 classified as Extension Teaching 
students. 
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REGISTRATION IN ALL FACULTIES, DURING THE ACADEMIC YEARS I900-II 


FACULTIES g a 4 & z : 3 . . 2 2 
Columbia College................ 476| 492| 495] 504) 534, 589| 638] 650) 667| 692/ 802 
Barnard College viccc-cccensesses 301| 339} 358! 403] 366] 390] 419} 453] 498) 535] 547 
Total undergraduates............ 777| 831| 853) 907] 900} 979/1057|1103 1165)1227/1349 


Faculties of Political Science, 
Philosophy, Pure Science*| 466) 535] 623] 692} 782] 861| 877] 977)1015/1138]1367 


Total non-professional grad- 


uate students4i.-.------ eee 466} 535| 623) 692) 782) 861) 877) 977,/1015|1138/1367 
Faculty of Applied Science...} 498} 541| 638] 650] 601) 580} 537| 618! 697) 686) 724 
Haculty of Walwescecss:csessers se: 423) 440] 461) 384] 341| 286] 264] 249) 330) 324] 376 
Faculty of Medicine............ 797| 809! 795] 674) 555) 437) 381] 314) 330] 346] 329 
Faculty of Pharmacy........... —| —| —| —!} 442) 353) 247] 224) 267| 313) 275 
Teachers Colleve**e sce. 528] 634| 633] 688] 721] 865] 743] 896) 992/1123/1571 
Fine Art: Architecture ..... 68} 85} 84} go] 78] 107| 106] 125) 130] 142] 158 
abe $ Music ***,......... eave tare been tear i ee Cee hieewe coe) ee 


Total professional students..../2314|2509|2611|2486|2782|2661|2309/2457,2774|2957/3457 


Deduct double registration ..| 105| 134| 132| 196| 226| 268) 154) 195) 204) 205| 280 


Wet total i cccctcccsccstcrccseeenecs 345213741/3955| 3889/4238 |4233|4089|4342 4750/5117/58903 
Summier Session...............0+. 417| 579} 643|1001| 961) 1018/1047|1395|1532] 1971/2632 
Grand netitotalitee.c. meeres eter. 3761|4234|4507|4700/4981|4964/4852|5373 5887|6602/7858 
Students in Extension Teach- 

SBaK IN Ss Bescon cadasosoaEcoaan ocnoce 679} 900/1196/1590/1886/2738 2719/3267 3013/2583] 1008 
Special students in Teachers 

College tities cets-cccassestvonts — -—- -—- - -— -—-|] —- — —| —171838 


* These figures also include auditors registered in the graduate faculties; 
these were accounted for separately in all reports previous to 1903; they were 
abolished in 1905. 

** The decrease in 1906-7 was due to the fact that Columbia and Barnard 
students enrolled as candidates for a professional diploma in Teachers College 
are no longer included in the primary registration since that year. 

*** Music was included under Barnard College prior to 1904-5. 

{Students in Columbia University and in Barnard College also enrolled in 
Teachers College as candidates for a professional diploma (except in 1906-11), 
Teachers College students enrolled in the non-professional graduate faculties as 
candidates for the higher degrees, students who graduated from Columbia Col- 
lege in February and entered a graduate or professional faculty at that time, and 
students enrolled in Columbia College and Fine Arts. 

+ Excluding summer session students who returned for work in the succeed- 
ing fall. The summer session falls at the beginning of the year, as here reported. 
‘The first session was in the summer of 1900, the last included here is that of 
IQIO. 

§ Prior to 1905-6 only such students as were in attendance at the University 
are included. 

it Prior to 1910-11 included under students in Extension Teaching. 
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NUMBER OF DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS GRANTED, I904-II 
1g03- | Tg04— | TQO5— | 1gC6— | 1907— | IgO8- | Ig0g- | 1910- 
1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 Igo | 191I 
A. Degrees conferred in course 
Bachelor of Arts (men) ...............06 Io2 | 106] 104} 113 94 gI 93 94 
pe fi CWORleN ec sceceacces 80 83 Z 76 97 98 ee 05 
AWS crcsraccacctaceuesessextnes LLOM LT to) 6 fey) 28 
: Science ees g ie oe 2 Ss 
Gollege) ness -| ic cascccellesccesses 8 I 2 28 8 
= SY (Barnard Col- : : 7 = 
VOWS IG, Sescec| Uetcactecl tes eereole ctuesess| sceaness AScesacbodlloodatcab. Bel Mosesces 
4S = (Education) ...) 39 79 | 118} 103] 120] 139 | 158] 214 
s : (Architecture’)| 10 5 5 7 6 6 2 I 
= ou (Chemistry) ... 4 B 4 6 9 6 stlsacneocn 
“K PAT CHITCOUIFE teas caee fastccon|s cveescealecosccses (ccacgatouleecewerval sencneces 2 6 7 
4 MVETISIO Teast ep seaclscuberesnceta||csceseec se veencealeenccesalossoserce|cassoesesl teseoecse 2 2 
Engineer of Mines...........0.ccsccceessess 38 47 45 31 30 29 39 46 
CHEMI CALE SINCE Tyo ce sete seers ce eeece lee cae cote a covnecd | oceseones loscecaivel tecentons 6 6 6 
Ge AIS Ea seat enepecetecwaenn. oe ee sce tae acese eos] cceee aces |avevenevs | Susteaced|sececaves | eouecenseleoseeeaes 2 2 
Civil Heri cineere. 8 cc cccesicehcsosesce <tece 22 17; 24 20 20 25 31 28 
Mlectrical Hngineed. .o....cccccscssescvses 23 19 24 16 21 20 2, 10 
Mechanical Engineer................0000 21 II 15 14 12 22 12 15 
Metallurgical Engineer... if I 7 Woooncoon 3 4 3 6 
Doctor of Medicine .......... Seen Ky OulerOSu tse 93 81 82 70 70 
PHarmacentical Chemist...2.22.:<c---0052|svsesers 3 10 8 21 7 8 II 
WOCEOT OR BALINACY oan occcunshn<ctaensoce|seteaseceleascevnes I 4 3 5 4 3 
DEAStET OF ATS. irs. ccscsscasvostactssavesssoes Sey | Seog Il ates} || Oto || ease || Dep | Aierey | pe 
WEASCEIZORMGAWS .ctd-sctecnssorocstaccesreases\seseseoes I Zil|eatieceses 2) losencccndl boorcaacd facuanectc 
WoctoroOr PHIUVOSOpUY. sssesscccre-se50005 28 38 42 42 55 59 44 76 
ERGtalee ses assacstcancesercsverconsccseesssos 816 | 914] 886] 809 | 863] 926] 973 | 1153 
Deduct duplicates: .j-.cc.ssssecavessess<00% 16 22 19 5 7 7 6 II 
Total individuals receiving degrees.| 800 | 892] 867] 804) 856 | o19 | 067 | 1142 
B. Honorary degrees 
IMPASTCTIGE ATESi icc 25 cecteberecssvasdensseess Laos seeeses I 3 I I 2 ii 
a SCIETIC Circa peta thes clevescaatven, lecocestes Dene exes Tel Osscocees I I 2 
WOCLOL OL AWSicsccvosenedsesecveenl socvcesss 2 28 6 3 5 Wf 2 4 
ss GGlerSin tersescvetecvacscecboesues I Ta, Sereesees I 2 2 4 2, 
- Sacred Theology ........... ; I Midllvercassoslssecvars> I I I 2 
% SCtetiGGies sy ressesescsosecseseease I 14 Dicchewscas I I 3 I 
PLOtAl ee eee ices etensdacseser seecovets 6 46 9 8 10 13 13 12 
C. Certificates and Teachers Col- 
lege diplomas granted 
Certificate in ArcHifeCttte o.cc0se5;0-rens|sc0sccccsllestavscoe|sesscesselesenssees TM pewevste 3 2 
CONSWIARCOEUAACALE percsalscesscersccceses) ssvsseeos| eset acscclesseeeese|veverrsr® Till sescctnas|sevessteelscecoeses 
Higher diploma in education......... Ted ene ees Wealtevacccellocenccsss| wecesssneltvesoesta coencetes 
Bachelor’s diploma in education....., 140 | 197 197 TOV |) 133) 1345158 220 
Special oe GMI? o Sesaceesl'. ee ewiee 22 59 89 | 109] 103] 153 
Master’s at x eh ee 17 36 51 51 56 65 82 
Doctor’s ef AS) ON I 7 3 5 5 4 8 15 
Total tssee. tess svsescoeet cutee Mecrencsasee's 165 | 221 | 258| 219 | 280 | 303 | 337 | 472 
Total degrees and diplomas granted.| 987 | 1181 | 1153 | 1036 | 1153 | 1242 | 1323 | 1037 
Wedict GUpPMCAteSs..s.c.cscorscerossseeseoss Ti2 | 138 | 214) 152-|| 187 | 20% 230 | 303 
Total individuals receiving degrees 
MuUGICIDLOMNIAS aeageseestsstoeseesses teen es 875 | 1043 | 939 | 884! 966 | 1041 | 1003 | 1334 
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MAJOR AND MINOR SUBJECTS OF STUDENTS IN THE FACULTIES OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY AND PURE SCIENCE, IQIO-IQII 


Political Philosophy | Pure Science Total 
Science 
SUBJECTS 

Major | Minor | Major | Minor | Major | Minor | Major | Minor 
Administrative law.... 4 6 —— — es = 4 6 
American history.. ail exo) 20 — — — _ 29 20 
ATIACOLMLUY spot meod tomesn nse en ee = — — B 2 3 2 
ANI ClentHhtstOory ui smouecen: 5 II = = Tie ans 5 Ir 
Anthropology. ..... — — 5 8 — = 5 8 
ATtOReSearehay amen = — I aoa = = I 
AStLON OMY ges) Garena —— — —— — — Io — ae) 
Bacteriology. . . — — — I 8 I 8 
Biological chemistry . : — — = 16 24 16 24 
UsXeebihye, og 6 Ga Gg 80s: —~ 13 22 13 22 
Ghemisttysa cma eicuriee — — _ _ 4o 44 40 44 
Chinese lang. and lit. . .| — — Ss 3 _ _ 3 3 
Civil engineering. hee — — — /4 4 4 4 
Comparative literature. .| — 8 56 — _ 8 56 
Constitutional law. Gil eke 43 — — — — 30 43 
Mducation\. tues e cn = —- | 207 | 208 — — | 207 208 
Electrical engineering . .| — — — — I 2 I 2 
Bnplishiy ai ae a — | 170 | Ito02 — — | 170 102 
Geology: apm -acdse io ti ced ~- -- — _ I4 16 14 16 
Germanic lang. and lit. . -- — 47 32 _ _ 47 32 
Greek (incl. archeology). == _ 7) 19 — — a 19 
History of Thought and 

Cultureysaegr ayaa ee 26 49 — _ — — 26 49 
Indo-Iranian languages . —_ = — 4 — — — 4 
International law . . 9 17 — — — — 9 17 
Latin (incl. Roman arch. ). — — 33 22 _ — Re 22 
Mathematical physics. . a — — — 8 13 8 13 
Mathematics... .... — _ — — 35 33 35 33 
Mechanical engineering .| — — _— — — 3 — 3 
Medieval history 5 ipa ee 20 — — — — II 20 
Metalltt cy nema = = — — 2 4 2 4 
Mineralogy........ — — — — — 2 — 2 
Mining. . = — _— — 2 6 2 6 
Modern European history. 13 4I — — — — 13 4I 
UVETIS1 Cl ticiees ie oat anemone = = 2 I — — 2 I 
Philosophy (incl. ethics) .| — a 59 45 om ar 59 45 
Physics 03). N0 0) =: — — — — 13 14 13 14 
MS OGPAy og co G a 9 0 — _— —_ — 9 II 9 II 
Politicaleconomy ... .| 60 72 — — — — 60 72 
IPSy.CHOlo rycen ts nism Lurene = — 18 39 — — 18 39 
Roman law and comp. 

jurisprudence. .... 4 8 — — — == 4 8 
Romance lang. and lit. 

(incl: Celtic). 275." <!). — — 28 45 — — 28 45 
Semitic languages... .| — — 16 12 -- — 16 12 
Social economy)... .). @ 20 a = sets Ba 20 
Sociology and statistics 80 93 — — — — 80 93 
Phare} oy aia vis OD Gy — — — — 19 23 19 23 

Total i 304 | 400 | 603 | 597 | 180 | 241 1087 | 1238 


by vans lls 


